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ALBANY AND ITS DUKES. 


THE title of Albany is an epitome of euphony and romance. It 


as happy as any of 1 titles of the Irish peerage, of which it 
been remarked, wit singular mixture of cruelty and admirati 
that they seem as they had been derived from a play-book. 
has at least figured in the drama, if only in the mythical 
questionable person of the Duke of Albany in Shakespea 
tragedy of Awng Lear; in which the husband of Goneril is p 
trayed as a moral weakling, whom circumstances and a strong 


fate compel to wickedness, and as a penitent whose remorse hal 
hopelessly after atonement It is needless to Say that the per 
of King Lear is discreetly described by precise persons as pr 
historic. The lyric and the heroic muse has been conversant abot 
the name from the middle ages; and our more recent milita 
annals have preserved it as having combined to give to the 
corps specially constituted for service at sea the name of the Dul 
of York and Albany’s Maritime Regiment, which, raised in 1664 
was soon afterwards, in 1689, amalgamated with the present Co 
stream Guards. With all our current changes in army organi 
tion the connection of the 72nd regiment with the name and t! 
traditions of Albany is not yet forgotten ; and, indeed, entered on 
a new lease of perpetuation less than two years ago, when tl 
prolific author of The Romance of War published a novel wit 
the title of The Duke of Albany’s Own Highlanders. In Child: 
Harold isa vivid if lingering echo of the pibroch, “ savage an 


shrill,” heard by “ Albyn’s hills” and the “Saxon foes” of that 


northern classic land, the etymology of whose name helped t 
make fun in the profane hands of the authors of the Reject 
Addresses. 

The etymology is, in fact, a disputed point; and has bee: 


contested with all the heat that patriotism and a carping 
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124 ALBANY AND ITS DUKES. 


philology could desire. Geoffrey of Monmouth and with or after 
him the chroniclers and annalists, such as Giraldus Cambrensis, 
would have the name of Albany derived from Albanact, or Alba- 
nack, one of the three sons of Brutus, Brute, or Brito, from whom 
this island is reputed to have assimilated the name of Britain. 
This Albanact is mtroduced in one of the apoeryphi i plays of 
Shakespeare, the Tragedy of Locrine; and is assumed to owe 
its occurrence in such a connection to a desire on the part of the 
dramatist to familiarise his countrymen with the name, and to 
embalm the memory of the sole sovereignty of Brute, whose three 
sons were named respectively Locrine, Kamber, and Albanact. It 
is from the last of these, to whom conjecture assigns the approxi- 
mate date B.c. 1100, that the northern part of the island is said 
to have taken its name of Albany. This traditional and v hat may 
be called constructive etymology is endorsed as perfectly credible, 
if not demonstrable, by SO cman an antiquary as Bishop Lesley ; 
and is not generally or seriously opposed by the elder race of 
Scottish historians. 

The critics of this view, however, as headed by Geor 
Buchanan, are very angry with it; and denounce it, on t 
assumption that it rests on the invention or the testimony of the 
Monk of Monmouth alone, as a ridiculous fable, self-convicted on 
account of its inherent improbability and the barbarism with which 
it adopts a derivation, which, grammatically speaking, r, is utterly 
vicious and incorrigible. The preponderance of opinion, it must 
be said, leans to the side of the followers of Buchanan; who have 
elbowed from the field the simple ipse dixit of cloistered 
speculation. 

The result is that by common consent the word Albany— 
Albainn, Albin, o - Albyn—is now accepted as having been derived 
or differenced from Albion, the ancient name of the entire island 
of Britain, or, as Aristotle, or rather Theophrastus, in the book 
entitled De Mundo, writes it, Albium. ‘This name, however, is 
rather bookish than colloquial, although in Buchanan’s days the 
old Scots still called themselves Albinich, and their country Albin. 
sa Many think that this name was give nto it for the white rocks 
which first appear to mariners as the y sail from France, but it 
seems very absurd to me,” says George Buchanan, from whose 


History of Scotland we are now quoting, “to fetch the original of 


a British name from the Latin, there Sia then so little com- 
merce between strange nations. Others are of opinion that this 
name was given by Albion, the son of Neptune, whom they feign 
to have been sometime King of Britain—a bold fiction, and hay- 
ing no ground from antiquity to support it; yet some are not 
ashamed to give Albion this kingdom upon so weak a foundation 
as that ofa similitude in names. * * * * _ [ will not deny 
that both the island and the son of Neptune took their name from 
Album. But this I say, that Album was a common name amongst 
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126 ALBANY AND ITS DUKES. 
the capital of which is also the capital of that state ; of a county in 
Wyoming Territory, bordering on Colorado; of nearly a score of 
towns, villages, and townships scattered over various parts of the 
Union—from Oregon to Pennsylvania, from Vermont to Georgia 
and Wisconsin. | 

The first historic bearer of the title of Duke of Albany was 
Robert, the third son of Robert I]., who, as Earl of Fife and Men- 
teith, presided at the courts of redress for settling differences on 
the marches, in 1371 and 1372. He was distinguished, especially in 
the years 1385-88, for the encounters in which he was engaged on 
both sides of the border against the English, in conjunction with 
the Earl of Douglas and a body of French auxiliaries under John 
de Vienne, in the course of which he attracted to his standard the 
principal youth of Scotland. 
In consequence of the failing health of his father, and the in- 


firmity of his elder brother, the Earl of Carrick-—who, at. first 
named John, afterwards reigned under the style of Robert III. 
which unfitted him from undertaking an active part in the 
government, the Earl of Fife was solemnly invested in 1389 with 
the governorship or regency of the Kin 1gdom. 

Up to a.p. 1398 the aed al dignity was unknown in the Scottish 


peerage ; and it seems to have owed its or igin to a jealousy which 
was partly pe rsonal and partly international. In March of that 


year, the Regent and his nephew, David, Earl of Carrick, met John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and other English commissioners, at 
a diadierentie for the settlement of differences: at which it is 


surmised that the superior title of John of Gaunt led to some asser- 
tion of precedence which was only very grudgingly conceded by 
the Earls of Carrick and Fife. A solemn council convened at 
Seone, on the 28th of April following, hastened Co preclude the 
possibility of the recurrence of any such relative humiliation for 
the future ; and the heir apparent and the Regent were created 
respectively Dukes of Rothesay and Albany. 

The after relations between uncle and nephew were as unfortu- 
nate for the life of the one as for the reputation of the other. As a 
matter of disciplinary punishment for some youthful outbreak, the 
Duke of Rothesay was committed by his roy: il father to the c ustody 
of his uncle, the Duke of Albany, at whose castle of Falkland, and 
by whose orders he was starved to death, March 27th, 1402, the 
Regent giving out that he had died of dysentery. 

On the death of King Robert III., the Duke of Albany was 
constituted regent and governor of the realm of Scotland, during 
the minority and captivity in England of James I. of that king- 
dom; a captivity which has been ever since invested with all the 
glamour of love and literature—of literature, on account of the 
poems produced by the royal prisoner in the tower of London, The 
King’s Quhair and Christ’s Kirk on the Green, and of love, on 
account of his marriage with lady Joanna Beaufort, the daughter 
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eldest son of the Duke, was first tried, May 24th, found guilty, 
and instantly beheaded; and on the following day, the Duke, his 
second son, Sir Alexander, and the Earl of Lennox, were convicted 
and executed, and were afterwards buried in the Blackfriars’ 
Church at Stirling. 

George Buchanan, in his History of Scotland, introduces, with 
reference to these executions, a traditional element of horror, the 
very currency of which is one of the loudest possible challenges of the 
barbarism of the time. “There goes a constant report, though | 
find it not mentioned in history, that the King sent to Isabella, 
wife of his cousin-german, the ends of the father, husband, and 


. 


sons, to try whether so fierce a woman, out of impatience of grief, 


as it sometimes comes to pass, would not reveal the secrets of her 
mind. But though she was much disturbed at the sudden 
spect cle, yet she ¢ gave no inte mperate languag y mn ly answered 
‘that if the crimes “objected were true, the King had done justly 


ss 


and according to law.’ 

The dukedom of Albany being thus forfeited in the son of the 
first holder, remained in the Crown until it was conferred on Alex- 
ander, the second son of King James II., who, before reaching this 


~“N 


honour, had enjoyed the inferior ones of Earl of Mareh and Lord of 
Annandale. He was sent to France in 1464 to complete his edu 
tion ; and on his passage thither repeated the a of his 
ancestor, King James I., in so far that he was captured by the English, 
who, however, soon released him. King James III. conceived an 
unhappy prejudice against his two brot hers, the Duke of Albany 
and the Earl of Mar, who were arrested by his orders in 1479, and 
the latter put to de ath. Albany made his ese ape from the eastle 
of Edinburgh, to which he had been committed. be means of two 
‘asks of Malmsey wine, with which he intoxicated his guards, and, 
according to some authors, killed them. One of the casks con- 
tained a coil of rope, which was let down from a retired part of th 
rock, the King being then in the castle. Albany’s servant first 
descended, but, from the shortness of the rope, fell and broke his 
thigh. The Duke guarded himself against the same fate by 
lengthening the cord with the torn sheets of his bed, and descend- 
ing “safely, first carried his faithful domestic on his back to a place 
of safety, and then, proceeding to Newhaven, was received on 
board a French ship lying off that place, which immediately 
sailed for France. He was frfeite don the 4th of October, 1479, 
and remained in France, where he met with an honourable re- 
ception and had his expenses defrayed by Louis XI., until 1482, 
when he repaired to England and concluded an agreement with 
King Edward IV., by which the latter bound himself to assist him 
in reducing Scotland, and maintaining his royalty against King 
James. He assumed the title of Alexander, King ge of Scotland, by 
gift of the English King, consented to pay homage to Edward, and 
to give up to him some counties and places in the South of Scot- 
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land, particularly Berwick. Albany joined the English army, which 
advanced against Berwick, and, after taking that town, marched to 
Edinburgh. Albany, twithstanding, found means to make hi 
peace with his brother. King James III., with whom he acquire 
so much favour by d ring him from the power of the Earl of 
Atholl, his uncle, who kept him a prisoner in Edinburgh Cast 
that the two brothers red one bed and one table. 

In 1483, however, Albany d 9 his treasonable commer: 
with King Edward IV. of England, and, with the Earl of Dougla 
invaded Seotland at head of a force of five hundred caval 
_ d some infantry, \ h was routed at Lochmaben on the 22n 
of July, 1484, when Douglas was taken prisoner, and Albany, owns 
em escape to the fleetness of his horse, retired again to Fran 
By an Act of Parliam of Seotland, lst October. 1487. the Jan 
forfeited by Alexander, Duk f Albany, who was also Earl o 
Mareh, Mar and Ga ‘+h, and Lord of Annandale and Man, wi 
annexed to the Cro , Ufie Duke himself having been kill 
iccidentally in Paris, 1485, by the splinter of a lance at a tou 
ment between the is and another knight. Th 
Duke of Orleans, wh wittingly caused the death of the Scotti: 
prince, became Kino th Sam ¢ year under the style ot 1,01 
X11., and so reigned to earn the appellation of “ Father of 
People.” The thir uke of Albany was twice married; thi 
second time in 1480, to Anne de la Tour, third daughter 
Bertrand, Comte d’ A one and de Bouillon, by whom he ha 
one son, John, the L¢ th Duke of \lbany, and the second of t! 
new creation. 

his holder of tl on was invited, in 1514, to assume 
regency of Seotland ring’ Ti ninority of James 7. and 
arrived at Dumbarton on the 18th of May, 1515, with eight shi 
laden with ammunition, warlike stores, and the gold and luxm 

France. The ps ind fs crowded to his presence ; 
“exotic elegance of manners, s condescension, affability, 


courtly demeanour, won all hearts. As soon as the forms wo 
permit, a Parliament was assembled at Edinburgh, where the firs 


eare, after the restitution of his honours and estates. was to in 
augurate Albany in the regency, a ceremony performed with grea 
splendour. A sword was delivered ; a crown was placed upon hi 
head; and the peers paid solemn obeisance while Albany was, wit 


martial music, proclaimed Protector and Governor of Scotland, 
till the period of the King’s attaining the age of eighteen years. 
The accomplished Duke of Albany prese ntly, Leubce or, deve loped 
haughtiness and severity which alienated the affections of his fellow 
countrymen, to whom. moreover, his obsequiousness to the royalt 
of France gave unpai donable offence. He made some unsuccess- 
ful attempts to invade England, and vacated the regency, whic 
he had held in weakness and inefficiency for a period of eig] 


- 


years, by finally quitting Scotland for France, in December, 1523 


we 
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He attended Francis I., to whom his vivacity much commended 
him, in his unfortunate expedition into Italy, in 1525: and was. 
just before the battle of Pavia, detached with part of the French 
army against Naples. Eight years later we find him conducting 
his niece, Catherine de Medici, Countess of Auvergne and Laur- 
agais, into France, on her marriage with Henry II.; and, dying at 
his castle of Mire fle sur, Auvergne, on the 2nd of June, 1536, he 
was interred in the chapel of Vie le Comte. As he died without 
issue, the dukedom of Albany for the second time became extinct. 
lt was revived in favour of Henry, Lord Darnley, Earl of Ross, 
and the eldest son of Matthew, fourth Earl of Lennox, who was 
ereated Duke of Albany on the 20th of July. 1565. only a few days 
before his nuptials with Mary, Queen of Scots. On the 10th of 
February, 1567, he was murdered in the course of an explosion 
which ‘“ burst-in thunder and in fire, above the Kirk-of-Field.” 
Whatever may have been the ambition and unsc rupulou sness of 
rivals, it is probab le the Vy would have been powe rless to achieve his 
downfall if this had not been prec ipiti ited by his own fa ituity and 
practical connivance. His portrait is drawn re trospectively, and, 
of course, partially, by the imaginary Bothwell, who is the central 
hgure of the poem of that name by the late Professor W. E. 
Aytoun : 
‘She wedded Darnley and a fool 
In every sense was he, 
With searee the wit to be a knave. 
If born in low degree. 
But folly, when it walks abroad, 
In royal guise and strain, 
Will never lack for knav: ry, 
To loiter in its train. 
Loose comrades of the baser sort 
Were always by his side, 
To whisper lewdness in his ear. 
And pander to his pride. 
And men who wore a graver mask. 
Whose hearts were all untrue. 
Kssayed it was an easy task 
To make him traitor too! ” 


The next Duke of Albany was Charles, the second son of King 
James VI. who, in addition to some minor peerages, was so created 
at his baptism, on the 23rd of December, 1600, and whom his father, 
on succeeding, as James I., to the crown of England and Ireland, — 
made Juke of York in the one country and Marquis of Ormonde 
the other. The death of his accomplished d brother, cine ‘e Henry, in 
1612, the delight and the regret of the nation and of the muses, 
raised him to the position of heir apparent ; although he did not 
receive until 1616 the title which the principality of Wales con- 
ferred on his deceased elder brother. Charles experienced as king 
the violence of fate which had attached to more than one of his 
predecessors in the dukedom of Albany ; and the blood of the 
scaffold at Whitehall was superstitiously—it were harsh to say 
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unreasonably—connected with the blood accidentally shed by 
Archbishop Abbot in the hunting field, who had officiated 
Charles’s coronation. 

The next incumbent of the dukedom of Albany was James, 
second son of King Charles I., who held it in combination wit! 
the dukedom of York, by which he was currently known, an 
whose final misfortunes were more protracted, if less sanguinary 
and spectacular than those of his father. It was not, however, it 


his capacity as Duk Albany that King James II. died at St. 
(ermain in 1701: for on his accession to the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland. in 1685.the title became vested in the Crow 


‘“ The last of the Stu kings was also the last Duke of Alban 
in the peerage of Scotland. They were but six im all,” says 
contemporary chronicler, who ignores the miserable Darnley’s in 
cumbency of the dukedom; “three died violent deaths (two on th 
seattold): a fourth died in exile. But an evil genius seemed 


haunt that house from the beginning. James I. was murdered. 
James II. killed while besieging the castle of a rebel feudatory, 
James III]. slain in ttle with his own son, James IV. fell 
Klodden, James V. | | in the flower of his age of pretty muc!l 
the same complaint estor, Robert III]., and after hi 
came Mary.” 

The dueal title of any henceforth appears as a British rath 
than an exclusively Scottish dignity, the Act of Union, whi 
came into effect in May, 1707, forbidding the Sovereign of Great 
Britain from adding to the number of the peers of Scotlan 
Under the present régime, | fore, the Prince of Wales, who, 
heir apparent to the thro f that country, is born Duke 
Rothesay—is the only member of the royal family who enjoys 
separate peerage in it, with the accompanying privilege of voting 
at the election of representative peers. 

There have been three creations of the dukedom of Albany 
which the title has | n borne with and after that of York. lt 
was in this connection that it was called out in July, 1716, wh 


George I. created his brother Ernest Augustus, Bishop of Osna 
burg, Duke of York and Albany in Great Britam, and Ear! of 
Ulster in Ireland. By his death without issue, in 1728, the titl 
became extinct. 

The dignity was not revived until the first of April, 1760, whe 
Prince Edward Augustus, next brother to the Prince of Wales 
was preferred by their grandfather, George IIL., to the identical 
honours which had been left in abeyance by the death of Ernest 
Augustus, whom he resembled in dying, in 1767, without issu: 
and leaving the dignities which had attached to his person unap- 
propriated. This Duke of York and Albany was a sailor, and 
attained to the rank of rear-admiral., although it is observed that 
he took no part in the glorious events of the war which was being 
waged at the time of his advent to manhood. 
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His example of retinence was not followed by the next holder 
of the same peerages, Frederick, the second son of King George 
III. who, in his character as a soldier, achieved only a limited or 
sinister reputation as a commander in the field, and a somewhat 
corrupt one as commander-in-chief at the Horse Guards. The 
— of the Duke of York without issue on the 5th of January, 

827, left that title, with its twin dignity of Albany, once more in 
Secare 

The creation last year of His Royal Highness Prince Leopold 
as Duke of Albany—with which dukedom are conjoined the earl- 
dom of Clarence and the barony of Arklow—is a recovery of the 
title, as a primary and principal one, to its original glory; and, as 
a world combines to hope, the earnest of a happiness more un- 
clouded than has ever yet attached to it. In past generations the 


dignity, however romantic, has too frequently been held in blood 
and violence, intrigue and misfortune. The prayers of nations, 
devoutly ascending even as these words are written, are that the 


title in its present holder may be illustrated, as it is not doubted 
it will be, by all that is socially good and useful, by all that is 
lovely and beautiful in the arts, by all that is true and ennobling 
in science, by all that is comforting and controlling in religion, by 
all the bliss and sanctity of a we 1s chosen alliance, meri yy all the 
strength and repose of a rounded and perfected home. 

The unfortunate Charles Edward Stuart, commonly known as 
the Young Pretender, assumed in his latter years the title of 
Count of Albany; whose life, subsequently to his attempt to 
recover the throne of his ancestors, is a story ot mée lancholy in- 
terest. At first he was received in France with all the honours 
due to one who, although baffled by fate and circumstance, “ had 
exhibited a heroism rare ly equalled and never surpassed; gradu- 
ally he Was neglected and slighted as one of a loomed and 
unhappy race, whom no human exertion could avail to elevate to 
their former seat of power; and, finally, when his presence in 
France became an obstacle to the conclusion of peace, he was 
violently arrested and conveyed out of the kingdom. There can 
be little doubt*that continued misfortune and di isappointment had 
begun very early to impair his noble mind. An unhappy and un- 
congenial marriage tended still more to embitter his existence ; 
and if at last he yielded to frailties which inevitably insure degra- 
dation, it must be remembered that his lot had been one to which 
few men have ever been exposed, and the magnitude of his suffer- 
ings may fairly be admitted as some palliation | or his weakness. 
To the last his heart was with Scotland * * * * * He died on 
the 30th of January, 1788, in the arms of the Master of Nairn. 
The monument erected to him, his father and brother, in St. 
Peter’s, by desire of George IV., was perhaps the most graceful 
tribute ever paid by royalty to misfortune—Regio cineri Pietas 


Regia.” 
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Emily Hay, sister of the Earl of Erroll—a marriage not without 
its historical symbolism, seeing that the Countess of Erroll has 
done service as a_ lady of the bedchamber to Her Majesty. 
Colonel Stuart, or Count d’Albanie—unless he re —_ es the title 
by a self-abnegation of which he has given no sign, for the record 
of his m: irriage in Debrett, made in the life-time of his father, 
describes him as Count Stuart d’Albanie—has been for some time 
living a secluded life in the Island of Jersey, the genial climat 
of which is more suitable than our own to a constitution some- 
what impaired by the hardships of a long military career. 


The following obituary notice from the Z7imes of June 10th. 
1881, may serve to call up still further associations which may be 
fairly described as conversant with the romance and the Nemesis 
of history: 

“The Lady Alice Emily Mary Stuart, whose death happened 
rather suddenly in the Island of Jersey on Tuesday last, at the 
age of 45, was the youngest daughter of William George, late 
Karl of Erroll, and sister of the present Earl. Her mother was 
Lady Elizabeth Fitzclarence, daughter of William IV. and of 
Mrs. Jordan. Her ladyship was born, according to Lodge’s Peer- 
age, in July 1835, and married, in 1874, Colonel Charles Edward 
Stuart, Count d’Albanie, only son of the late Count Stuart 
d’Albanie, whose death we recorded at Christmas last.” 
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“Am |?” says Portia. “It was the standing here, I fancy. 
India gave me bad habits, that, after three years, I find myself 
unable to conquer. Every silly little wind strikes a chill to my 
heart.” 

“T shall get you a shawl in no time,” says Duleinea: “ but 
keep wi alking up ‘and down while I am away, so as to keep your 
blood warm.’ 


‘Your command shall be obeyed,” says Portia, smiling, 


and then Dulce, turning, disappears quickly amongst the 
shadows, moving as swiftly as her light young feet can carry her. 

Portia, left alone, prepares to keep her promise, and walks 
slowly along the gravelled path once more. Turning a corn 
again a glimpse of the distant lake comes to her. It is 
entrancing; calm as sleep, and pure as the moo ove, whose 
image lies upon its breast. 

Even as she looks the image fades—the “ fleecy cloud ” (jealous, 
perhaps, of the beauty of the divine Artemis, and of Portia’s 
open admiration of her) has floated over her again, and driven 


her. for a little moment, into positive obscurity. 
The path grows dark, the lake loses its colour. Portia, with a 


sigh, moves on, confessing to herself the mutability of all things, 
and, pushing aside some low-lying branches of a_ heavily- 
scented shrub, finds herself face to face with a tall young man, 
who, apparently, is as lost in wonder at her appearance as she 
is at his! 

She starts, perceptibly, and, only half-suppressing a_ faint 


exclamation of fear, shrinks backwards. 
7 beg your pardon,” says the stranger, hastily. “Tam afraid | 
have frigh tened you. But, really, it was all the fault of the moon.” 
His voice is reassuring, and Portia, drawing her breath more 
freely, feels just a little ashamed of her momentary terror. 
“7 am not frightened now,” she says, with an upward glance, 
trying to read, through the darkness, the face of him she addresses. 
The clouds are scurrying swiftly across the sky, and now the moon 
shines forth again triumphant, and all things grow clearer. She 
can see that he is tall, dark, handsome, with a strange expression 
round his mouth that is surely more acquired than natural, as it 
does not suit his other features at all, and may be termed hard 
and reckless, and almost defiant. His jaw is exquisitively turned. 
In his eyes is a settled melancholy——altogether, his face betrays 
strong emotions severely repressed, and is half-morbid and 
wholly sad, and, when all is said, more attractive than forbidding. 
Portia, gazing at him with interest, tells herself that years 
of mental suffering could alone have produced the hard lines 
round the lips and “the weariness in the eyes. She has no time 
for further speculation, however, and goes on quickly: “It was 
more than foolish of me; but I quite forgot, I’ ‘_with some 
uncertainty—“ should have remembered.” 
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charming.” As he speaks, he carefully removes a drooping 
branch of roses out of her way. 

** Not quite always.” She smiles as she defends herself. “1 
like old friends, and old songs best. I am not absolutely fickle. 
But I have always had a great desire to live in the country.” 

“People who have never tried it, always do have that 
desire.” 

‘ You think I shall be désillusionné in a week ? sut I shall 
not. When George had to return to India, I was so unhappy 
in the thought that perhaps | should have to live in town until 
his return. Of course, I could have gone somewhere to live 
by myself, and could have found some charming old lady to take 
care of me, but I am not fond of my own society, and I can’t 
bear charming old ladies.” 

** (one feels quite sorry for the old ladies,” Says K’'abian, 
absently. 

“] was afraid I should have to put in my two years of wait- 
ing for George, with Auntie Maud, and that would have been 
terrible. It would mean seasons, and months at fashionable 
watering-places, which would be only town out of town—the 
same thing all over again. I was so glad when Uncle 
Christo} hee wrote to say he would like me to come here. | 
have often wondered since,” she says, suddenly—smiling some 
what wistfully, and flushing a warm crimson,—‘ whether all of 
you didn’t look upon my coming with disfavour.” 

“ What put such a thought as that into your head ?” 

“A very natural one [ think. A stranger coming to a house- 
hold always makes such a difference; and you had never met 
me, and you might not like me, and . Did any of you 
resent my coming ?” 

“No,” says Fabian. There is no energy in his reply, yet it 
is impossible to doubt that he means exactly what he says. 
“You must not begin by thinking unkindly of us,” he goes 
on, gently. “You may believe me when I say none of us felt 
anything but pleasure at the idea of your coming.” 

“Yes? That was very good of you all.” She is longing to 
say, “ Yet you see | kept you from dinner to-night,” but after 
a moment’s reflection leaves it unsaid. 

“| hope the country will not disappoint you,” he says, after a 
slight pause. “It is unwise to begin by expecting too much.” 

‘‘How can it disappoint?” says Portia, with some intensity. 
She says nothing more, but she lifts her love ly face to the starry 
sky, and puts out her hands with a faint gesture, fraught with 
admiration, towards the heavy flowers, the distant lake, the 
statues half-hidden by the drooping shrubs, and the moonlight 
sleeping upon all ! 

‘There is always in the country the sun, the flowers, and 
at night the moon,” she says. 
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you! Well, I always said I was very innocent; quite unfit to go 
about alone !’ 

“ Not a doubt of it,” says Roger, cheerfully. ‘ But you won't 
have to complain of that long. We are all on the look-out for a 
keeper for you, and a straight waistcoat.” Then, turning to 
Fabian, *“ Your heddache better, old man ? ” 

“Thank you—yes. Your cousin is tired, I think, Dulce. 
Take her in and make her rest herself.” 

“Ah! You are worn out,” says Dulce to Portia, with con- 
trition. “I have been so long getting you the shawl; but I 
could not help it. You must not stay up, you know, to do 
manners to us, you must go straight to bed this moment, and 
come down like a rose in the morning. Now confess you are 
tired.” 

“Well, yes, I am afraid I am,” says Portia, who is feeling 
faintly disappointed for the first time since her arrival. Why, 
she scarcely knows. 

“She said ‘I am a-weary, a-weary; I would I were a-bed,’” 
quotes Mr. Browne, feelingly. Where ‘upon everyone feels it his 
duty to take Portia. at once back to the house, lest Mr. Browne, 
by any ill-luck, should commit himself still furthe 

It is only when Portia is at last alone in her own room that 
she recollects that Fabian forgot to shake hands with her. Or 
was it she with Fabian ? 


CHAPTER V. 
“ Oh, how full of briars is this working-day w 
As You Lixg It. 


‘“‘] wIsH you would try to remember,” says Dulce, a little 
hastily. She is sitting in a rather Gothic chair, and the day is 
ultra-hot, and the strain upon her mental powers is greater 
than she can bear. Hence the haste! 

She is leaning back in the uneasy chair now, pencil in hand, 
and is looking up at Roger—who is leaning over the table—in a 
somewhat supercilious manner, and is plainly giving him to 
understand that she thinks him a very stupid person indeed. 

This is irritating, and Roger naturally resents it. A few 
puckers show themselves upon his forehead, and he turns over 
a page or two of the gardener’s book before him with a move- 
ment suggestive of impatience. 

“Tam trying,” he says, shortly. 

“Well, you needn’t tear the book in pieces,” says Dulee, 
severely. 

“I’m not tearing anything,” retorts Mr. Dare, indignantly. 

“ You look as if you wanted to,” says Dulce. 

“JT don’t want anything except to be let alone,” says Mr. 
Dare. 
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The windows are all wide open. They were flung wide an 
hour ago, in the fond hope that some passing breeze might 
enter through them. But no breeze cometh—is not, indeed, 
born—and the windows yawn for it in vain. Outside, all Nature 
seems asleep; inside, the very curtains are motionless. 

In a low rocking-chair, clad in the very lightest of garments 
permitted by civilisation, sits Sir Mark Gore. He arrived at 
the Court only yesterday, in a perfect torrent of passionate rain, 
and was accused on all sides of having brought ill weather in 
his train. But to-day having asserted itself, and dawned fairly, 
and later on having burst into matchless beauty, and heat. of 


the most intense. he is enabled to turn the tables upon his 
accusers, who look sm and rather crushed. 
a Have they had Suk a day this season ? - 


‘Never! Oh, neve 


‘“‘ Have they ever seen so lovely a one ?” 

‘‘ Never—at least, hardly ever!” 

They are vanquished. Whereupon he tells them they wer 
distinctly ungrateful yesterday, and that he will never put in 
a good word for th with the clerk of the weather again. 


Never! 
Just now he is nodding drowsily over his Times, and is vainly 
trying to remember whether the last passage read was about 


Midhat Pasha, or that horrid railway murder, or the Irish Land 
League. 

In the next window sits Portia, clad in a snowy gown that 
suits her to perfection. She has been here now for a fortnight, 
and feels as if she has been here for ever, and almost wonders 
if in reality she ever knew another home. She is lounging in 
the very easiest of cushioned chairs, and is making a_ bas 
attempt at reading, which attempt is held up to public scorn 
every other minute by Dicky Browne, who is sitting at he 
feet. 


He is half in and half out of the room. His feet being on 
the verandah, his head and shoulders in the room. He is 
talking a little, and fidgetting a little, and laughing a little, 
and, in fact, doing everything in the world except thinking 
little. Thought and Dicky Browne are two. 

The room in which they are all sitting is long and very hand- 
some, with three windows and two fire-places. It is always called 
the blue room at the Court, for no earthly reason that any one can 
see, except that it is painted green—the very most impossible 
green, calculated to create rapture in the breasts of Oscar and his 
fellows ; a charming colour, too, soothing and calm and fashionable, 
which, of course, is everything. There are tiny cabinets every- 
where, gay with ees ware and many a Palissy dish; while 
Wedgewood and Derby and priceless W orcester shine out from 
every corner. There are eastern rugs, and Japanese screens, and, 
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indeed, everything that isn’t Japanese is old E nglish, and every- 
thing that isn’t old English is Japanese—except, perhaps, a few 
lounging-chairs of modern growth brought in tpi the require- 
ments of such unesthetic beings as prefer the comfortable satin- 
and-down lounge to the more correct, if more ny ing oak. 


“ Perhaps it was the Duke of Edinburgh,” sa) a oe r, breaking 
the silence that has lasted now for a full minut ‘“T see he is 


very handsome, of robust habit and constitution, and of enormous 
size and length. Is that what you want ?” 

“No; Iam sure it was not the Duke of Edinburgh. It doesn’t 
sound like him. I wonder why you can’t think of it. [am sure 
if I once eat anything I should remember all about it. 

“Good gracious!” says Dicky Browne, from hi lowly seat, 
glancing sole mnly at Portia, “ have they eaten the Duke of Edin- 


burgh ? It sounds like it, doesn’t it ? They must have done it 
on the sly. And what a meal! Considering they acknowledge 
him to be of enormous size and length - 

“ Perhaps it was Sir Garnet Wolseley,” says Roger, moodily, in 


the discontented tone of one who is Fcllowit 1o | 
repugnant to his feelings. “He has an excellent flavour. but is 
entirely destitute of : shack or shoulder. 


Sir Mark Gore, at this dreadful speech, lowers his paper and 
lifts his head. Portia looks faintly startled. What can Roger be 
talking about ? 

‘Ain't it awful,” says Mr. Browne, ** who'd thought it of 
them. They look quite mild—and—er—like other people. Posi- 


tively they are cannibals! And (did you remark ?) it is roast shoul- 
der the ‘y pre ‘fer, because the V are grumb ling at the want of it in the 
unfortunate general who has evidently been enticed from his home 
and coldly murdered by them. I wonder it wasn’t in the papers 

-but doubtless the family hushed it up. And how heartlessly 
the y speak! But, by the way, what on earth is a shank ? 2 

‘The neck is splendid, and indeed there is no waste whatever,” 
goes on Roger, in a wooden tone. 

*“ No waist whatever! Did you hear that? I always thought 
poor Sir Garnet was a lean man,” says Dicky, sotto voce. “ Poor, 
poor fellow, can nothing satisfy them but r: ank and talent ?” 

“Nota bit like it,’ breaks in Dulce, petulantly tapping her foot 
upon the floor. She is never petulant with anyone but Roger, 
being indeed, by nature, the very incarnation of sweetness and 
light. 

(Five it up,” says Roger, rising hope in his tone,—hope that, 
alas, is never verified. 

“And meet Mellray with such a lame story as that! Certainly 
not,” says Dulee, warmly. “It must be found out. Do try again.” 

“Well, this must be it,” says Roger, in despair, “The Marquis 
of Lorne, exquisite short neck, smooth skin, very straight, nice 
white spine.” 
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At this Sir Mark rises to his feet. 


“ Really.my dear Roger!” he says, impulsively—but ‘for the 
excessive laziness of his disposition it would have been severely. 


“Ah,” says Roger, glad of anything in the shape of a repriev: 
even though it be unpleasant argument. 

* How can Dulecin hnd any interest in the colour of the Mar- 
juis’s spine ?” says Sir Mark, reprovingly. ‘* Forgive me if I say | 


think you are going a little too far. | 

“T shall have to go farther,” says Roger, desperately. “ Ther 
is no knowing where I shall end. She can’t find it out, and 
neither can I, and | no hope of our arriving at anything exce 


a lunatic asylum.” 


“ T can look it up myself,” says Miss Blount, grandly. 
don’t want your help—much. I daresay I can manage by mys 
after all. And even if | n’t, I daresay Mark will come to n 
assistance if you forsake me.” 

“IT won't,” says Gore, decided ‘| won't indeed. I would 
anything in the world for you Dulcinea, as you know, but for tl 
work unfortunately [am too modest. I couldn’t go about makin; 
enquiries about the our of people’s spines. I couldn’t, inde: 
As a matter of scien | daresay would be interesting to knov 


the exact numbe) shades. | feel I am unequal to 


task.” 


“The Duke of Connaught,” goes on Roger, wearily, hope bei 


stifled in his breast, * ight o skin; well covered with bloon 
small neek and- 

“Qh! hang it all, you says Dicky Browne, forgett 
himself in the excitement of the moment, “I don’t believe 
Royal Highness has a green skin, do you, Portia ?—saw him onl) 
a fortnight ago, and he looked all right then, just as white as 1 
rest of us.” 

“It’s cucumbers,” says Miss Blount, with dignity. 

“Yes, cucumbers,” responds Mr. Dare, with a sigh; li 


evidently in the last stage of exhaustion. “ Mellray has forgott: 
the name of some particular seed he planted in the spring that 
all liked immensely how | wish we hadn't )s and he 
pelled Dulee to try and discover it. So we are looking for if 
these infer—I mean these very prettily-illustrated books that ‘th 
seedsman has kindly sent us (how I wish he hadn’t), and ho) 
to find it before the millennium. I daresay any time next mont 
you will still find us here poring over these identical books, | 
we shall be dead then—there is at least comfort in that thought. 
“One wouldn’t think so, to look at you,” says Gore, pleasantly. 
“You can go away, Roger, you really can,” says Dulce, irri 
tably. “ You.are not the least use to me, and I hate grumblers. 
“ Perhaps it is the Empress of India,” says Dicky Browne; w! 
has come over to the table, driven by sheer curiosity, and is nov 
leaning on Roger’s shoulder. ‘“ She ‘is of enormous length, an 


lias con 
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the handsomest this year. 


She is beautiful ly-shape 2] throughout, 
with scarcely any handle.’ 


Oh, I say, hasn’t the Queen a hi andle 
to her name? What an aspersion upon her royal dignity.’ 

“Ah! here is Fabian! Now you may go away, all of you,” 
says Dulce, with fine contempt. “He will really be of some use 
tome. Fabian, what is the name of the cucumber that tiresome 
Mcllray wentthe ¢ I am worn out, almost in hysterics, 
remember it.” 

“What a pity you didn’t ask me sooner,” says Fabian. “It is 
all right. I made it out this morning, and told Mellray. He 
says now he a all about it pe rfectly.” 

“Fabian, may I shake hands with you. You are a man and a 
brother,” says Roger, effusively, with a sudden return of animation. 


trying to 


“T should indeed like to kiss you, but it might betray undue 
exhilaration. You have saved me from worse than death. Bless 


me, isn’t it warm ?” 

“ Just a little sultry,” says Mr. Browne. 
you are looking at? Carter’s,eh? How I love a work of that 
sort! I think I. love Carter himself. [ daresay it is he designs 
those improbable vegetables and fruits that would make their 
fortunes as giants at a penny show. You see there are giants in 
these days.” 

*‘ Are there ?” says Dulce. 

“ Well, it’s just as simple,” says Dicky, amiably. “ Not a bit 
more trouble. It is quite as easy to suppose there aren't, as to 
suppose there are. J don’t mind. But to return to our muttons. 
[ really do esteem our Carter—in anticipation. It occurs to me 
he yet may grow peaches as big as my head, and then what a time 


‘Show me that book 


‘| think there aren’t.” 


we'll ’ ave, eh ?—FEating fruit is my forte,” says Mr. Browne, with 
unction. 
“So it is,” says Dulee. ‘ Nobody will dispute that point with 


you. You never leave us any worth speaking about. 
says you have eaten all the cherries, and that he 
us a decent dish for dinner.” 

“What vile alliteration,” says Mr. Browne, unabashed. 
dish, dinner. You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

* Well, I’m not,” says Dulce. 

‘ Just iow your moral depravity. If you aren’t you ought to 
be. Three great’ big D’s in a breath! Shoe king, shocking,”’ 
says Dicky, gravely. 

“What a heavenly day, and how depressing. We are never 
satisfied,” says Mark’Gore, flinging his arms-above his head with 
a lazy gesture, and looking with almost comic despair at the pale- 
blue-and-gold glory in the heavens above. 

Fabian, who has been standing near him, lost in a day-dream, 
starts perceptibly at his tone, and moves as though he would go 
towards the door. Then, though still a little absent, and still wrapt 
in the dream from which he has sought to free himself, he looks 


Mellray 


ean’t even give 


f Decent. 
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round the room as though in search of something. Perhaps he 
finds it as his eyes light upon the window where Portia sits, be- 
cause they linger li and the restless expression, that has 
characterised his face up to this, vanishes. 

He hesitates ; pushes a book upon a table near him backwards 
and forwards gently two or three times, as though in doubt, and 
then walks straight to the window where Portia is, and leans 
against the sash, just where he can see the lovely, downcast: face 
before him. 

After Dicky’s defection (or was it on Fabian’s entrance ?) Miss 
Vibart returned to her neglected book, and has been buried in it 
ever since. Even when Fabian comes and stands close to her, 
she is so engrossed with the beauty of the story that she forgets 
to lift her eyes to look at him. So determinately do they seek 
the page beneath them, that Fabian tells himself she must indeed 
have got to a thrilling part of her tale. 

Her long, dark lashes lie like shadows on her cheeks. Her lips 
are closed. The hand that lies beneath the book trembles slightly. 

They are all laughing at the upper end of the room at one of 
Dicky’s absurdities. Down here by the far window, there is a 
silence marked enough to make itself felt. I think at last even 
Mark Gore feels it, because he rises from his comfortable rocking- 
chair with a faint yawn, and, walking down the room, comes to 
anchor behind Portia’s chair. 

Leaning over it he says, pleasantly : 

“Ts that book of James’s so very charming as to make you deaf 
and blind to us poor mortals ? ” 

“Tam never deaf or blind to you,” says Portia, sweetly, glancing 
up at him over her shoulder. Her rounded chin is slightly tilted, 
a soft smile curves her lips. | 

At the Court, Mark is a special favourite, yet so pretty a speec 
coming from Portia, who is usually so cold and indolent, eo : 
one as strange. Fabian regards her earnestly. How beautiful 
she is, yet how unsympathetic; has she no soul, no feeling? 
Surely her eyes, so large, so me so intense, belie this thought. 

As though eemmpelling r himself, he says with a visible effort 

“Have you been indoors all this lovely day. Has the sun had 
no power to tempt you to come out ?” 

‘‘No; ”—she shakes her head as she answers him, and smiles, 
too, but. the smile is cold as death, and though perfect, is alto- 
gether different from the one bestowed only a minute since upon 
Sir Mark. 

“Then come out now,” says Gere, as though pleasantly im- 
pressed by the suggestion conveyed in Fabian’s speech. ‘ Let us 
all shake off dull sloth and make a tour right round the gardens.” 

“A charming idea,” says Portia, sitting more upright, and 
brightening visibly. She grows even animated, and animation, 
even of the faintest, is to be commended on such a day as this. 
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“Take your cousin to see the new ce: arp- pond,” says Grore, ad- 
dressing I ‘abian, but watching Portia attentively. ‘ You will like 
to see it, Portia ?” 

“So very much,” says Portia. “ But if I do go, it must be with 
Dicky.” | 

Her manner as she says this gives both the men fully to under- 
stand that early in the day she had pledged herself to go fora 
walk some time in the afternoon: So far, so good,—it might have 
so explained itself—-but, unfortunately, at this moment Dicky 


Browne (who, as Dulce says, is always in the wrong place at 
the wrong time) comes up behind them, and addresses them 
generally : 

“What are you all conspiring about?” he says, genially. 
= Roger and Dulee, for the fourteenth time to-day, have again 
agreed to differ, so I seek refuge here. Take me in, will you? 
And, by-the-bye, what shall we do with ourse!l this grilling 
day?” 

“| have just been suggesting a quiet stroll,” says Sir Mark. 

“The very thing!” exclaims Mr. Browne, who is amiability itself. 


7 Why on earth didn’t we think of that before ? Portia, if you 
come with me, if you have not promised,” with a glance at 

* Mark, “to go with anyone else, I will shew you a new tennis- 
presi that will dr: iw tears of admiration from your eyes.” 

This is the unfortunate part of it. It now becomes apparent 
to every one that Dicky did not ask her early in the morning to 
go for a walk anywhere. Silence follows Dicky’s speech. A faint 
pink colour, delicate but distinct, creeps into Portia’s cheeks ; 
she does not lower her head, however, or her eyes either, but 
gazes steadily through the open window at the hills in the far, 
far distance, misty with heat and coming rain. 

She feels that Fabian’s eyes are on her, and inwardly resents 
his scrutiny. As for Fabian himself, his brow contracts, and a 
somewhat unpleasant expression. mars the beauty of his face; yet, 
turning to Dicky with the utmost composure, he says, calmly 

- T: ike Portia to see the Carp- pond ; Ps that may interest her.” 

“So I will,” says Dicky. “ But you come, too, old man; won’t 
you? You understand all about fish, you know, and that, and ] 
don’t a little screw. Make him come, Portia; he talks like a book 
when he has got to explain things.” 

* Don’t trouble Portia,” says Fabian, quietly. ‘“ HKven she could 
not persuade me to leave the house to-day, as I have business 
on hand that must be done.” 

There is the very faintest touch of sarcasm in his tone. The 
“even she,” though very slightly done, is full of it. Portia, at 
least, is conscious ‘of it. She unfurls her huge, black fan with a 
lazy gesture, and then turns her large eyes ‘full upon him. 

“ So sorry my persuasions have failed,” she says, slowly, not 
having persuaded him at all; and, satisfied with this speech, 
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‘“‘ Ah! what was that ?” she says, fearfully. 

“Only Gregory Slyme,” returns Dulce, quickly; ‘“ you are 
not frightened at ham, poor old thing, are you? Have you not 
seen him before ? ” 

“No,” says Portia, with a shudder and a backward glance at 

i the shrunken figure creeping away down the corridor as if 
rf ashamed of itself. 

“ No ?—that is strange; but he has affected his own room a 
good deal of late.” 

‘* But who is he ? ”—anxiously. 

“He was Uncle Christo; oher’ s secretary for years, and calls 
himself that still, but Fabian does all the writing now.” 

“What a start he gave me,” says Portia, putting her hand 
hurriedly to her heart as though in pain. “A chill seemed to 
rush all through my blood. It was as though I had met some- 
thing that had worked, and would work, me har m!” 

‘Fanciful baby,” says Dulce, with very superior scorn; ‘old 
Slyme could not work ill to anyone. He has lived with us for 
years; but lately, within the last eight months, he has become 
well, a little uncomfortable ; indeed, perhaps, unbearable is the 
word.” 

‘“ How so?—what has he done?” asks Portia, unaccountably 
interested in this shadow that has crossed her path. 

“I think he is very fond of brandy, ’ says Dulce, r luctantly, 
) and in a very grieved little tone. ‘Poor old Gre gory!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘ Present mirth hath present laughte1 
What’s to come is still unsure.” 


t 

i} : ‘ 
MHAKESPEARI 
1) 

| 


“ JULIA is coming to-day,” says Dulce, looking at them all, with 
the tea-pot poised in her hand. It is evident that this sudden 
announcement has hitherto been forgotten. ‘I heard from her 


this morning,” she says, half apologetically, “but never thought 
i of telling you until now. She will be here in time for dinner, 


and she is bringing the children with her.” 





r “ Only the children ?” says Roger; the others are all singularly 

; dumb. 

“Yes. The ayah has gone home. Of course she will bring 
bil a nurse of some sort, but not Singa.’ 
i * For even small mercies we should be thankful,” says Roger. 
i “Who is Julia? ” asks Portia, idly. | 

** Who is Julia? What is she 

} That all our swains commend her ? 

i Holy, fair, and wise is she, 


The heavens such grace 
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“ Oh that will do,” says Dicky Browne, turning impatiently 
Roger, who has just delivered himself of the above stanza. 

“Don’t be severe,” says Dulce, reprovingly ; “ extravagan 
praise is always false, and as to the swains, that is what she want 
them to do, only they won’t. 

‘“‘ Now, who is severe?” says Roger, triumphantly. 

‘As yet, you have hardly described her,” says Portia. 

“ Let me do it,” entreats Mr. Browne, airily, “I feel in t 
very vein for that sort of thing. She is quite a thing to dre: 
of; and she is much too preciously utter, and quite too awfu 
too-too!” 


“ That’s obsolete now,” says Dulce, “quite out of the mark 
altogether. Too-too has been superseded, you should tell Port 
she is very-very !” 

** Odious,”—says Roger, in a careful aside, as though determin 


to think Miss Blount’s speech unfinished. 
“She is like Barbauld’s Spring,” put in Sir Mark, lazily, com: 
up to have his cup refilled. ‘She is the ‘sweet daughter 


rough and stormy sire.’ Do any of you remember old Chai 
Blount ?” 

Plainly, nobody does. Every body looks at everybody else, 
though they snould have known him, but nothing comes of it. 

“Well, he was just the funniest old thing,” says Sir Ma 
laughing, at some ird recollection. ‘ Well, he is gone nov 
and 

| Nnow it 1s a sin 
‘me to sit and erin 


iT him ere ; 

tn three-cornered hat 
1 the breeches, and all that. 
Were so queer. 


‘And bless me, what a temper he had,” Says Sic Man 
laughing again at his quotation. “His clothes and his temp: 
were old Blount’s principal features. Hideous old monster | 
was, too.” 


“Ts she hideous ?”’ asks Portia. 

“N-o. She is well enough; she isn’t a bit like him, if v 
forget the clothes and temper. She says her mother was ve 
beautiful.” 


“| never knew a woman whose mother wasn’t beautiful, on 
the mother was dead,” says Roge ie Sort of thing they tell yor 
the moment they get the chance.” 

Five o’clock has struck some time ago. Evening is coming on 
apace. Qn the dry, smooth-shaven lawn, outside, the shadows are 
lengthening, stretching themselves indolently as though | wear} 
from all the hide-and-seek the y have been playing, since early 
dawn, in the nooks and corners of the quaint old garden. 

June has not yet quite departed; its soft, fresh glory still gilds 
the edge of the lake, and lends a deeper splendour to the golden 
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firs that. down below are nodding to the evening breeze; it is the 
happiest time of all the year, “Se 
‘What is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, Come pert I days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth, if it bi 
And over it softly her warm ear lays 





os , the mother is dead and gone now, this many a y 
says Sir Mark, “ and the old fellow went nearly out of his mind 


when Julia married Beaufort.” 

“Oh! she is married ?” says Portia. 

7 Dear Portia. didn’t | tell you she had ehildy "tt ~ ; Pulee, 
reproachfully. ** She married an Indian Nabob with an aristocratic 
name, and a /ac of rupees, as she believed, but there was a flaw, 
somewhere, and—er how was it Dicky?” 


‘Simplest thing out,” says Dicky. ‘ He hada lack of rupees, 
indeed, as she found out when he died. lt is only the difference 
of one letter after all, and that can’t count for much.” 

¥s Her father, old Charley, left her everything, SO sri 't. badly 
off now,” says Sir Mark, “but the Nabob was a sell.” 

“1 wonder if Portia will like her,” says Dulce, editatively, 
laying her elbows on the table, and letting her chin sin] o he 
palms. 

™ Tell ne something about her personally, ” ent ats Portia. 
turning to her with some show of interest. 

“What can I tell you? She is pretty in her own way, and shu 
agrees with everyone, and she never means a word she says; 
and, when she appears most earnest, that is the tin not to beheve 
in her; and she is very agreeable as a rule, and she is Fabian’s pet 


aversion.” 
(** Not now,” says Portia to herself. 


‘* [| don’t think there is anything else I can tel ou.’ continues 
Dulee, with a little nod. 
“7 wonder you have her,” says Miss: Vibart. Clisagret OLY im- 


pressed by this description. 

“Why, she is our cousin! And, of course, she can come when- 
ever she wishes—she knows that,” says Dulce. ‘It is not with 
her, as with you, you know. You are a joy, she is a duty. But 
the children ave so sweet. 

“ How many of them ?” asks Portia, who knows a few things 
she prefers to children. 

“Three. Pussy, Jacky, and the Boodie. The Boodie is nothing 
short of perfection.” 

That is the one solitary point on which Dulce and I agree 
says Roger.. ‘“ We both adore the Boodie. Wait till you see her Tr 5 
she is all gold hair, and blue eyes, and creamy skin, and her nose 
is a fortune mm itself. I can’t think where Julia found her.” 

“Fabian is so fond of her,” says Dulce, whose. thoughts never 
wander very far from the brother for whose ruined life she 
grieves incessantly, day after day. 
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“ T would,” says Dicky, with a sentimental glance at Portia, ‘‘if 
I might only remain here.” 

“Get up, Dicky, and don’t make an ass of yourself,” says Sir 
Mark, a little sharply for him, considering his natural laziness, 
and his tendency to let all things slide. As a rule he er 
indolence his god, and sacrifices everything to it. Now, some 
superior influence compels him to make this speech, and to regard 
Dicky with a glance that bespeaks disfavour. Fabian is standing 
somewhat apart, his eyes as usual fixed upon the flickering 
shadows and the touch of green in the ocean beyond, but 
with his mind many leagues away. Yet now he turns, and 
looks with wonder at Sir Mark, as though astonished at his 
tone, and Sir Mark looks at him. There is a certain amount 
of longing , and hope, and affection in Sir Mark’s gi: ince 

“At all events she will be in time for our 
‘and, besides that, there will be another element of amusement. 
Ste phen Grower is coming back to the Fens at last. She can get 
up a little flirtation with him, and as he is a right-down good 
sort, I daresay, if I gave him the right cue, he would take her off 
our hands for a little while.” 

“Ts your friend coming?” says Dulce, with some surprise. 
‘“ You never told us. And that pretty place is to have a master at 
last? Iam rather glad, do you know; especially as he is a friend, 
too, of Fabian’s.’ 

“1 have no friends,” says Fabian, suddenly, with a small frown. 

“Oh yes, you have, whether you like it or not,” says Gore, 
quickly. ‘I can swear to one at least. My dear fellow, this is 
one of your bad days; come with me; a walk through the 
evening dews will restore you to reason once more. 

He passes his arm through Fabian’s, and leads him down the 
balcony-steps into the dew-steeped gardens. A moan from the 
sea comes up to greet them as they go. No other sound disturbs 
the calm of the evening air. 

“T think Fabian has the most perfect face I ever saw,” says 
Roger, suddenly. But Portia makes no reply. She is watching 
Fabian’s figure as it disappears in the dusk. Dulce, however, 
turns quickly, and looks at Roger, a strange gleam in her great, 
blue eyes. 
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‘The fashio rs re apparel than the man.” 
Mvucu Apo Asovutr Noruina, 


It has been said that eryone has a madman within him, whos: 
madness will out. some wavy or other. What public history, and 


whose private experience will not fully confirm this saying ? 
There never was a Solon ora Solomon but had his insane side, 
and puzzled his devot: from time to time by freaks of mind and 


conduct that would not have discredited the prince of fools him- 
self. It seems asif Reason must take an occasional outing; and 
it were rash to conclude that na more strictly she is kept to her 
work the less. she would incline to play truant when a rare loop- 
hole offered itself. And who, after all, could wish things wer 
otherwise ? In that day, when it shall be possible to forecast, with 
certainty and exactitud thi conduct of individuals, and to rely on 
its conformity to the laws of wisdom, then shall we be the poore} 
by one most import: int element of enjoyment—surprise—and the 
pleasures of imagination and of observation be found to be 
sensibly diminished. Any sort of existence may sooner be made 
tolerable than the monotonous. It is like a flow of water falling 
on the head—the end thereof is agony to the nerves. Such an 
ideal stage of human _ developme nt appears yet, however, 
sufficie mntly remote. [he secrets of men’s minds remain un- 
searchable—their behaviour is fre quently erratic. It may be true 
wisdom that encourages us to avail ourselves of certain harmless 
outlets for incidental lunacy. The evil, if repressed, might rankle, 
and break out in a more dangerous form. Be this how it may, a 
record of the crazes of sane societies, the senseless vagaries of 
perfect philosophers, would make a large and instructive volume. 
That irrational dress has prevailed is not to be wondered at. The 
wonder would be if so choice, universal, and abiding a medium for 
the escape of madness, as costume, had never been selected for 
that purpose, and if nations and persons, who have often been 
irrational in their beliefs, their laws, their habits, their speeches 
and actions, should have kept strictly rational in a field so ad- 
mirably adapted for play of unreason, as clothes. Of that field, 
the world most assuredly has made the best; and of old, the so- 
called plain, sensible, practical Britons have distinguished them- 
aed in it above others “There be no people,” remarks an 
ancient writer, “ so curious in new fanglesas they of England be.” 
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And as to the relative claims of masculine and of feminine 
fashions to have reached extreme pitches of absurdity, it must be 
owned that, up till recent times, the honours were divided. If 
the gentlewomen of ages ago wore head- dresses SO high, that the 
doors in the royal palaces had to be enlarged, expressly to enable 
the fair inhabitants to pass through; if they put on ruffs. that 
compelled them to eat with spoons two feet long; if their ward- 
robes, like Queen Elizabeth’s, included some fifty wigs of various 
colours, the gentlemen were no whit behind-hand in follies of th 
paibnclerith thei ‘ir parti-coloured suits, their long sleeves that trailed 
on the ground (sleeves that were nick-named “the devil’s re- 
ceptacles,” since thieves, if no others, found them commodious, 
as ready repositories for pilfered goods), their shoes two feet in 


length, their shoe-buckles at £30,000 a pair, their half-shaved 
heads at one time, and, at another, their periwigs so large that it 
was said of them they might serve for a hat and cloak in all 
weathers. Read the following description, little more than 
century old, of some dandy in evening-dress. This “glass of 
fashion,” showed to the dazzled guests at the soziée, fashion’s 
votary, clad “*in a silk coat of mixed colours, pink satin waistcoat, 
and breeches covered with transparent silver net; pink and white 
silk stockings, pink satin shoes, with large pearl buckles, mush- 
room-coloured neckeloth, with tine point-lace collar, his han 
dressed high, and stuck full of pear! aly bey 

Comparing this most amazing picture with the showiest array 
into which that same gentleman’s aie a would have ventured 
to put himself, for an evening party of the period to vhied he 


belonged, though he were that period’s veriest fop, those whi 


bewail the extravagance of ladies’ fashions, never yet minished o1 
brought low, need despair of nothing. If woman be man’s equal, 


as is confidently alleged, we may be confident she will not long 
remain behind him in a matter . the ultimate se i ae of which 
must rest with herself. It is inking cowardice that would 


shift the onus of the blame on man, and make him responsible 
for the follies he smiles upon in others, whilst discarding himself. 
Man of the Time has set us a noble example of plain-clothes 
philosophy. Can more be properly expected of him? He has 
been rational for himself. It were exorbitant to demand of him 
to be rational for women too, and to join in a crusade against what 
does him no direct harm, generally speaking, and affords him no 
little amusement. 

Still, advocates for reform had best not be too sanguine. It 
shall not here be disputed for an instant that woman is in a highly 
progressive state. sut in the first place history teaches us that 
intellectual progress on the one hand, and common-sense in clothes 
on the other, can flourish in inverse proportion to each other. For 
instamce, the dress of the Saxon men, in Alfred’s time, was in- 
calculably more rational than that which prevailed in this country 
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i | by their “ experiments in living.” The matter is when, as with 
nt the former alone, they appoint the fashion ; and an expensive, 
| elaborate, irksome beaw idéal is set up as a standard which every- 
i body is tempted or driven to strive to get as near as possible. 
i No one thinks the less of a squire of high degree who prefers 
a |i to dine on chops, and hates and eschews French cookery. But a 
" lady of rank who chose to “ simplify” her apparel would, if only 
f as a singularity, be the loser in society at once. The type set 
} by the upper and wealthier classes imposes itself on the ranks 
f below, where pocket-money is limited, leisure scanty, and artificial 
| means of exercise and locomotion not to be depended on; and 
. where, therefore, the burdens of cost, care and discomfort, fall 
with serious, sometimes disastrous effect. Fifteen pounds a year! 
| The sum is modesty itself. But, by what figure shall tl time, 
) the thought, the trouble be represented, required to make these 
two desirable ends meet, so as to produce even a mildly-successful 
; result—the utmost that can be anticipated? Cheapness is not 
. the alpha and omega of Reason in dress. Ask any aspiring lady- 

competitor for laurels, in any pursuit, if the pains and attention 

needed to keep her toilette up to the average mark not to mention 
. those in whom a lingering ambition to excel here also survives 
—have not been a sad drawback in the road to glory, eithe 
as a direct obstruction or a treacherous lure, a golden apple she is 
always stooping down to pick up, whilst her male rival wins the 
he race! Deeper, again, and more widely important are the ills 
it arising from those inconveniences of style so strongly denounced, 
ae but as yet imperfectly recognised. The part irrational dress has 


played on the physical inferiority of the sex, will never be known 
till personal convenience has long been established as the primary 
consideration in costume, to which others must qualify merely. 
Hitherto, the exact contrary has been the law with us. Now, 
though the freaks of masculine fashions have been both numerous 
and ridiculous, the mass of mankind have never for any length 
of time submitted to adopt a pattern prejudicial to their animal 
health and comfort. But weight, tightness, and general hind- 
rance to free movement, are three encumbrances with which 
civilised women for long centuries have vied with one another 
in trying to handicap themselves in the struggle for existence. 
‘Wasp waists” apart—and people will die of tight lacing, but 
never confess to it—the close-fitting principle prevails. Now, 
experiments show that the least pressure—even that of so com- 
mendably free and easy a garment as a man’s waistcoat, affects 
the process of respiration. That a sensible lowering of the vital 
functions must be caused by the compression to which fashion 
for generations has led its female followers to subject themselves, 
seems an unavoidable conclusion. Add to this the weight of long, 
full, heavy drapery, heavily trimmed—such impediments as you 
might put on a Dartmoor convict to prevent his running away— 
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the embarrassment of any long skirt to easy walking, making 
exercise fatiguing and t invigorating, and it becomes a curious 
question how far the secret may lie here of the fact so depressing 
to ourselves and our champions—that woman’s relative inferiority 
to man is greater in the civilised than in the savage state. Possibly 


among savages she gets a fairer start. Bold spirits might even 
assert that she is the superior essence, and that man, artificially 


hampered in general development, as she has been, weuld not 
have got on at all, | have sunk into a still feebler animal. 
But, until now, the partisans of the equality of the sexes hav 
been too absorbed in uid aspirat ions to pay proper attentio1 
to so homely and ob is a fact, which nevertheless has not 
escaped notice. The stic heroine of a popular modern comed 
thus playfully express er sentiments: ** Ah, man knew what 
he was about when : fe into petticoats to preve) 
her from running aft: im. Votes and education for her ar 
very fine—it was Mrs. Bloomer w sot to the root of the matt 
when she put her into knickerbockers ! ” 

Those who do not e their way to adopting Mrs. Blooms ‘4 
solution of the diffi , may yet concur in acknowledging 
the feebleness of wo the only lasting and efficient bar 
their progress in any here where they choose to set foot—hi 
been seriously enhan ya style of dress which, throughout 
its variations, has bee nstantly unfavourable to their becoming 
healthy, wealthy or \ . Any considerable and permanent i 
provement that fashi ould introduce might do more for tl] 
welfare of the majorit an much political agitation. At the ris! 
of exciting derision, we would state our candid opinion that one of 
the grandest strides in male emancipation of late years was mad 
by the introduction of ¢ uister, WI ich has now become SO famili: 
that it is hard to realise what a startling innovation it wa 
Perhaps its earliest irance in London was on canvas, in 
portrait exhibited some years ago at the Royal Academy, and 
view this season at the Grosvenor G ullery, where the ulster excit: 
no surprise. But, in 1873, the verdict of the spectators was prett 
unanimous, and to this effect : that when worn by a very beautifu 
cirl, thus portrayed by master hand, such a costume might pass 
muster; but that it ould ever become universal, that custon 
could ever permit ladies in general to go about in so rational a gar- 
ment, however propitious to comfort, convenience and cleanliness in 
bad weather, or on a urmey, seemed too strange, too good to | 
true. And here a parenthetical word on the subject of pockets 
may not be out of place. How long shall a rational pocket-——one 


easily accessible to the owner and not to the thief—be a thing 
unknown in feminine costume? It is related that a gentleman 
in London, who had picked up a porte-monnaie of clearly femi- 
nine ownership, advertised thoughtlessly that “the lady who lost 


4 
her purse ” on a certain day might have it by applying for it and 
r») 
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describing it. He had not foreseen the result. The innumer- 
able applicants that came in hopes of finding their lost purses 
showed the surprising amount of property that goes astray—and 
no wonder—in this manner. 

The influence of irrational dress tells in numberless other 
unfavourable ways on the social position of women. Helpless as 
we are to begin with, we make ourselves more so. Thus, by 
adopting a highly perishable style—such, in particular, as custom 
enjoins for evening wear—we put an effectual clog on liberty of 
action and on independence. ‘The restrietion of “ evening dress ” 
as inseparable from a good seat at a theatre or concert is, notably 
in our climate, a tax ladies impose for themselves on the consola- 
tions of existence ; its unreason will be generally acknowledged if 
ever it is finally taken off. 

The sum of our reflections, so far, seems to be that could the 
costume of women be made as comfortable, healthy, as little 
unfavourable to muscular exertion, as little at the mercy of the 
weather, or liable to constant and important variations, as that of 
men, the gain in health, and in most departments of rational well- 
being, would be very decided. ‘“ But,” it will be retorted, “ granting 
the disadvant: ives of feminine apparel to be proved gage what 
is to be done? Are we to adopt masculine Agshed r something 
that shall approximate thereunto? You have left out the main 
point—be auty—as though it were of no account. } faut souffrir 
pour étre belle, and a general consensus of feminine opinion for 
ages past has pronounced that game to be worth the candle. It is 
by scouting the picturesque and ornamental that man has attained 
those other desirable ends in some perfection. His present dress 
is designed, in the first place, to please himself—woman’s, to please 
other people. When she follows suit, there will be loss as well as 

gain, and even to the martyrs of fashion. Relieved from its pains, 
they will lose a pleasure—the pleasure of gazing at superb dresses, 
and we: ring them to be gazed upon. 

Enthusiasts for dress-reform, who would put reason first and tl 
rest nowhere, will stamp as a Fei ‘ean anyone who confesses to a 
lingering lenienc -y for those whom the study of dress as one of the 
Fine Arts continues to beguile. Nay, what gratitude unspeakable 
is not owing to those heroines of the salon who by thousands, and 
without a murmur, sacrifice wealth and ease in order to make 
themselves pleasurable objects—ready, for the sake of affording a 
transient gratification to others, to forego the more substantial 
good things of existence! Truly they get their reward. Pure 
disinterestedness is not of this world. Fine feathers make fine 
birds. Fine birds attract flocks of admirers of the opposite sex. 
But for those already mated—those whose ruling passion is not for 
admiration of this sort, or whose command of the price of these 
means of grace is slender (and these include an immense majority 
of our countrywomen after all), it would be hard to say what they 
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feet at all was a matter of pure surmise, except in the cases where 
the member was remarkable for smallness and delicacy, when the 
owner would go to some trouble to display it. Thus for long years 
society has gazed upon none but the most perfect examples. What 
is the consequence ? That now, except when the example is 
“more than common small,” the sight of it startles us like a 
deformity. Our foot-standard has become too ideal for an imperfect 
world. But the state of fee ling thus induced is entirely artificial 
and irrational. Comparatively few have really pretty hands, but the 
less fortunate in this respect do not therefore deem it necessary 
always to wear muffs, or sleeves so long as to conceal the offending 
member. It is better to show pretty hands than plain hands 
but plain hands are better than none, and worse than all would 
be the trouble of keeping them out of sight. Is not this equally 
true in the other case ? 

Since any alteration in the direction of common-sense would 
chiefly and most forcibly be opposed on the score of presumed un- 
sightliness, it must not be forgotten that under a régume regarding 
appearances as all in all, fashion that professes to exist to please, 
has strayed into extremes of ugliness. Some of these apparent 
aberrations of taste are due indirec ‘tly to other faults, which they 
served to palliate. Thus crinoline, which by no canons of beauty 
or grace can be defended, and which owed its birth doubtless to 
the secrets of the millinery trade, owed its popularity in part to 
the fact that it lessened the weight and encumbrance of the heavy 
and multitudinous skirts so long in vogue. 

On the other hand, traditional “costume,” the dying out of 
which we deplore because it was so pretty and pictu resque, had 
other less sentimental attractions. It was neither perishable, nor 
inconvenient, nor expensive, for changes of fashion were of course 
thus avoided. It removed the temptation—one may almost say 
the obligation—for every girl who cared to look well to bestow 
constant thought and care on her toilet, and was thus a very good 
thing for the ‘peasantry, who, however, can hardly be expected to 
see things in this light till the upper classes set them a better 
example of reason in dress than at present. 

It is obvious that no style which necessitates inordinate quantities 
of material, or flimsiness of quality, or that tends to compressing 
the figure, in however slight a degree, can be justly called rational. 
Any form that does away with or diminishes these tendencies of 
modern attire is, as far as it goes, a form of improvement, and 
deserves encouragement accordingly. 

It is thankless to waste pity on people for evils they deliberately 
inflict upon themselves. By numbers the evils that spring from 
irrational dress are unrealised. But by numbers they would, if 
realised, yet be probably preferred for the sake of the gain, real or 
imaginary, to be derived from the glories of fine array. 

There is, or was.once, a defence for these. The Roman Tribune, 
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when his comrades would have put legal check on feminine extra 
vagance of this kind, stood up to protest against “the injustice « 
depriving the weaker sex of the compensation they had discovere: 
for themselves in dress. To rob them of it were cruel treatment 
to inflict on the sex 1 
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next thing to be desired is that sh 
ough under the conviction that dress wa 
it herse lf for dress. 
CANDIDA, 
NING ON THE WYE. 
na PAL efi scene, 


fashion’s forms and faces; 
ose lines have been 
pleasant places 
imb no mountain-tops 
rht and high ambition, 
ne alley stops, 


mind and low position. 


ciow and glory gone, 
expectation pallid 

noon her livery don, 

host of heaven be rallied ; 
it all the day, 

soft half-secret murmur, 


iadow S deepen gray, 


fuller tone and firmer. 
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; that rivers voice: 


ed in whispering hoarse, it smoulders 


leap forth, and rejoice, 
of vanquished boulders. 
iT told CO lovers’ ears— 
mises it laid before us— 


No wall of intervening years 


Shuts out the echo of that chorus. 
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EVENING ON THE WYE. 


For sounds that pass unnoticed by, 
When all the world is up and doing 


The flitting breeze’s farewell sigh, 


The insect gallants at their wooing, 


The carol of some low-voiced bird. 


The water-rat’s determined header. 
The fish’s leap all these we heard 
Upon this spot where once | led her. 





Two visitors to Vaga’s shore. 


We up its pleasant waters travelled, 
And deemed (’mid much riparian lore ) 

Our own hearts’ problem was unravelled. 
This river like our love would seem 

Now fierce and free as mountain-torrent 
And now a placid lowland stream 

Of all but quietude abhorrent. 


Our way went up the winding Wye 
Past riven rocks of form fantastic, 
Until we came to anchor by 
Old Tintern’s stones ecclesiasti: 


Thence to this sheltered spot we strayed, 


It marks one of those brief romances 
That bloom in spring, in winter fade, 
And follow other foolish fancies. 


The stream is here—the naiad where, 
Who cast a nameless spell upon it ? 
She fairly queens it in Mayfair, 
And sets the fashion of a bonnet. 
But, gazing on a scene like this, 
hen eve ning dream of rest and leisure, 
Does she ne’er deem her hit a miss, 
And loathe the toil she courts as pleasure ? 
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A VERY origina! and mspicuous figure has been removed fro 


the domain of poetry and art by the death of Mr. Rossetti. His 
l, but preparatory to offerin; 





life was comparatively uneventfu 
some general eriticisms upon his work—chiefly as regards t 
poetic aspect of it om nay briefly rec apitul: ite a few biogr: phir 

facts. He was the son of the dist 


scholar, Gabriel Ros i, who sought in England the freedon 
which was denied h in his own country, a fter the Neapolita 
revolution of 1821. Yante G. Rossetti was born in London 
May, 1828, so that : e time of his death he had not quite com 
pleted his hifty-fourt! ar. He ea ly manifested decided artist 
genius, and was for : lief period a pupil of the Royal Academ 
** Mary’s Girlhood,” ; first picture of note, was exhibited 
London, and, saving one other work, this was the only picture b 
the artist ever plac on view in a me tropolitan galle ry. O 
example of Mr. Ross tti’s art is to be found in na Cathedral 
Liandaft. His nam: ‘came widely known in connection with 
movement which came to be styled unive rsally the Pre-Raphae 
movement. But literature claims him equally with aed. 
most enduring fame will probably be associated with the form: 
In 1861 he published his work upon the “ Italian poets, whi 
was re-issued in 1874, under the title of Dante and his {; rel 
In 1870 appeared his first original volume of Poems, a wo) 


which gave him a name and a place sui generis. This volun 
was followed at a long interval by his Ballads and Sonnet 
issued only a few months ago. The Rossetti family has suppli 
other examples of writers possessing strong intellectual gifts, an 
the names of Mr. Dante Rossetti’s sisters, Maris and. Christina, an 
his brother, William Michael, the art critic, will be familiar to ou 
readers. 


W hile Mr. Rossett whose loss is deeply regretted In man 
circles—may be said to have given his name to a school of poet 
and of art, in some espects he stood isolated from all his CO) 
temporaries. It says not a little for his secret but powerfu 


influence in the direction of the higher ezstheticism, that whil 
he long moulded Pre-Raphaelite thought, he only published tw 


volumes, and the first of these did not appear until he was nea 

forty years of age. Those persons who are inclined to underv: ts 
the labours of the | Pre-Raphaelites would do well to revise thei 
judgment. There must be a good deal in.a theory or systen 
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nguished Italian poet and Dant: 
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which finds in art such exponents as Holman Hunt, Burne Jones, 
and Millais; in art and poetry combined, such distinguished men 
as Morris and Rossetti; and in letters, such men as Ruskin. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that this school has little 
nothing in common with that other school of affected zstheticism 
which has sprung up so rapidly, and which has already met with 
so much good-humoured compassion and contempt that it must 
inevitably be consigned to oblivion. The seed, having fallen upon 
a thin soil, has no root of sustenance. It is no longer regarded as 
a sign of genius to live up to one’s blue china; to fall languishingly 
at the feet of zsthetic ladies in “ utter ”-ly decorated drawing- 
rooms; to affect a language which, among sensible men and 
women, is only a proof of artistic lunacy. All this rubbish 
must of necessity pass away; it is merely an 
art and literature; it is not culture. 

But, with Pre-Raphaelitism, as the spirit of medizeval 
case is altogether different. Here we have 
and something which has a right to live in the economy of the 
human intellect. and human emotions and passions. Mr. Rossetti 
it was who suggested the name by which the brotherhood of 
Pre-Raphaelites has come to be known; though, of course, Mr. 
Ruskin had much to do with expounding its principles to the 
public. It was originally through his writings that thousands 
of persons became acquainted with those seceders from the an- 
tique who were determined to follow nature with all the ardour 
of their imaginative spirits. What is the cardinal principal of 
this school? Let me give it in Mr. Ruskin’s own words: 
“ Pre-Raphaelitism has but one principle, that of absolute un- 
compromising truth in all that it obtained by working 
everything, down to the most minute detail, from nature, and 
from nature only; or, where imagination is necessarily trusted 
to, by always endeavouring to conceive a fact as it really was 
likely to have happened, rather than as it most —_ might 
have happened. -Every Pre-Raphaelite landscape-background is 
painted to the last touch, in the open air, from the thing itself. 
Every Pre-Raphaelite figure, however studied in expression, is 
a true portrait of some living person. Every minute accessory 
is painted in the same manner: this is the main Pre-Raphaelite 
principle.” Now, of course, there were artists devoted to the 
study of nature long before the name of Pre-Raphaelite was 
evolved, just as there were great dramatists, like Sophocles and 
Euripides, before Shakespeare; but Mr. Ruskin might claim 
these as Pre-Raphaelites, and thus justify his selection of an 
epithet which has now become as famous as it is distinctive. 

Mr. Rossetti was unquestionably the greatest, because the most 
versatile, of his school. Mr. Hoiman Hunt may, and not unjustly, 
be considered the first in art; but then Mr. Hunt has not de- 
veloped the especial qualities of the poet ; and while, on the 
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regard Tennyson and Longfellow. While much simpler in ex- 
pression than Browning, he’ Was quite as cav are to the multitude. 
He excites intense enthusiasm in his admirers, but his admirers 
will, we imagine, be always restricted in numbers. He might not 
baw unnatur: ily urged, that this was not his fault: that what he 
devoted himself to execute with laborious effort was surely worth 
some trouble to sift thoroughly, with a view to appreciate; but 


still, the fact remains that oil great bulk of readers look for that 
which seizes upon them at once by its simplicity Medieval 
art is not a thing which leads them captive at once, and a 
thousand persons would rush to see Frith’s “ * Derby Day ” where 
one would be found to study “ Venus Astarte.” All this, of course, 
is nothing against such works as na latter, or its counterpart 
in poetry ; ; nay, Mr. Rossetti would doubtless have claimed that 
the praise of one discerning spirit outweighs all the applause of 
the tid ens d multitude. 

This poet drank so deeply of the Italian spirit that we can- 


not look for him to treat of simple English themes. Once, 
indeed, he did this, and with great power, in the remarkable poem 
of “Jenny.” The subject was not an enticing one. We could 
wish that Mr. Rossetti had more frequently attempted English 
idyllic poems, convinced that in this direction his talents would 


] ] 


not have been found wanting. . But his profound knowledge of 


Italian literature enabled him to render great service to those 
to whom that literature is a sealed book. It would be almost im- 
possible to over-estimate the value of his work on Dante and 
his Circle, with the Ttalian Poets preceding hum. The learning 
and loving labour bestowed upon this volume were ve ry oreat 5 
and we find in it a combination of the poet and the eritic which 


is extremely rare. As a work upon the medieval Italian poetry 
it stands unique. 

pew generally of his own poems, a reader who comes 
upon them for the first time, while irresistib ly drawn by the sense 
of beauty and pictorial power everywhere displayed, will be re- 
pelled, or if not repelled surprised, by his style. Occasionally he 
will meet with words of a most unusual character—words which 
elude the precise grammarian ; and he will also meet with many 
rhymes which are really extraordinary as coming from one who 
had so correct an eye and earas Mr. Rossetti. Take, for example, 
“fierce” and “spheres;” “went” and “saint;” “oars” and 
“course;” “sun” and “stone;” “ came” and * them,” and others 
which could be cited. But the rich melody will take the reader 
onward, and all such defects will be forgotten. In “ The Blessed 
Damozel” we get floods of colour, almost every stanza being a 
picture. The same remark is true of the ballads, though the 
subjects’ are not always of the most inviting character. They 
are, however, very intense in their realism and naturalness. In 
his lyrics he is especially effective, touching a very high range, 
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and exhibiting an almost unexampled blending of the subtle 
the real. Here is a delightful thought embodied in a short 1] 
“Sudden Light :” 
tore, 
ww I cannot tell: 
vy the 2Tass Dé yond the door, 
weet, keen smell, 


} 


lights around the shore. 


eC he fore 


| may not know: 


st w] that swallow’s soar 
Y "KK i ( | SU, 
je | 
5 | i i Knew 1t ail oF yore. 
efore ? 


thus time's eddying flight 
wit ul s our love restore 


| me delight once more ? 


For music turn to “ Down Stream,” “ Love Lily,” and “ The Str 

Secret :” but in “7 W oodspurge ” we get a lyric of a more | 
found and philosop| cast, and one which we might hay e loo 
for from Tennyson. As it consists of only four stanzas I s! 


repre duce them ; 


wind was still, 

R tree and hill: 

wind’s will 

| was still. 
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VJ run 
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lspurge flowered, three cups in one. 

errect grii ere need not be 

WW ; e] ry. 

() irnt remains to me, 

re re 1< } cup ot three.” 
ry’ ; } Y y ry 
[he second volume of Ballads and Sonnets gave a kind of cr 
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and completeness Mr. Rossetti’s poetic work. Phis, at 


rate, is especially the case with the series of sonnets entitl 
“The House of Li The poet himself calls them “a sonn 
sequence,” and as they now stand they furnish a very strikin 
psychological analy of life. Critics have often affirmed tl 
Mr. Rossetti’s genius found its highest development in the sonn 
and there is great truth in the contention, if we limit it to a p 
tion of the work he has produced in this form, and not the wh 
When a poet expresses himself through the medium of the sonn 
it is well that he should cease to be impersonal, and confine hims« 
to depicting his own thoughts, aspirations, and emotions. Th 
is the case with the sonnets of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, a 
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Mrs. browning. We get perfection in the sonnet in Wordsworth’s 
‘Conte mplation of the Thames,” and some of Mrs. Browning’s son- 
nets from the Portuguese ; also in Milton’s sonnet upon his blind- 
ness. The sonnet could not reach a higher point than it does here. 
How did Mr. Rossetti meet this question of soul-analysis which 
should distinguish this form of poetry? Unfortunately, in some 
examples of the sonnet—perfect as regards form, he is indefinite or 
intangible in idea. This detracts necessarily from the value of the 
work. The peculiarity of the sonnet is, that while it lends itself to 
the highest poetic workmanship, it should also be simple in the 
extreme in grappling with human emotion. Mr. Rossetti wrote 
great sonnets so far as language and melody are concerned ; and 


if they fail in anything it is in that directness of lyrical thought 
of which we have been speaking. That he occasionally caught 
this added power, however, is apparent in the following very 
fine sonnet, “ Lovesight,” which in my mind is the finest he ever 


penned :— 


‘When do I see thee, most | 

When in the light the S} 

Before thy face, their altar, solem 
The worship of that love 9 
Or when in the dusk hours—-we two a 

Close-kissed and eloque! [ f still 

Thy twilight-hidden oli 
And my soul only sees thy soul its ow 


© love, my love! if I no 
Thyself, nor on the earth t! 


Nor image of thine eyes iny s 
How then should sound upon Life’ 
The ground-whirl of the pel shed | Lives 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wi 
The eighteenth sonnet, “ Genius in Beauty,” which there is 


not space to quote, is also an admirable example of skill and 
beauty in the construction of this class of verse. 

But I must not linger further over this division of the volume. 
Of the three lengthy narrative-poems, which appear at the begin- 
ning of the work. tha first, “ Rose Mary,” deals with a well-known 
superstition in the history of necromancy, to wit. the belief 
that the future may be foretold | gazing into a magic mirror, 
provided that the gazer be free nal he taint of sin. The poet 
has taken an incident where the qualification is not duly met, 
and tragical consequences ensue. Rose Mary has a lover, the 
Knight of Heronhaye, who is about to set forth upon a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Cross, previous to his marriage He has deadly foes ; 
and the maiden’s mother compels her to look into the magic 
Beryl-stone, in order to discover where these foes are lying in 
ambush for the gallant Sir James. Rose Mary looks into the 
mirror, but, as her. purity has been lost, the truth is shown in a 
perverted form. The Knight follows her advice, and is slain by 
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nother element is added to the tragi 
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James turns upon his Cassandra, and his eyes and her eyes 


meet : 


“ At last he said: ‘God’s ways are His ow 
Man is but shadow and dust ; 
Last mght I prayed by His altar-ston 
To- night I wend to the feast of His So 
And in Him I set my trust. 


[ have held my people in sacred charge, 
And have not feared the sting 

Of proud men’s hate—-to His will resign’d 

He has but one same death for a hind, 
And the same death for a king. 


And if God in His wisdom have broug 
The day when I must die, 
That day by water, or fire, or air, 
My feet shall fall in the destined snar 
Wherever my road may lie. 


What man can say but the Fiend hath s 
Thy sorcery on my pa th, 

My heart with the fear of dea th to fi 

And turn me against God’s very will, 


To sink in His burning wrath ? 


But three times had the prophetess of evil seen the king’s 
wraith by the sea, and her forebodings are spee 7 verified. The 
king is betrayed by his chamberlain, Robert Stuart, who had 
riven and burst all the locks of the chamber ace that Fate 


might win its way in. At midnight, while all was still in the 
hall, § Stuart stole . his way to the moat of the outer wall. where he 


laid strong hurdles closely across for the traitors to walk over. 
While the king and queen are engaged in loving conversation, 
they are startled once more by the voice of the witch. On the last 
midnight, in her watch by Aberdour, she had seen the king’s 
shape arise in a death-light of its own. The shroud rose above 
his neck, covering his eyes and mouth. Its nite! silence cried 
out to her soul, aad she journeyed fast, in despite of Fate, that 
Hope might still be found in God’s will. But she had been 
repulsed from the king’s gate. The voice of the woman was 
followed by the tread of doom. A clang of arms is heard ; 

torchlight glare is seen; and every soul instinctively thinks of 
the foe, Sir Robert Greme. The king was shut in, helpless, 
before his enemies. Catherine Douglas bars the defenceless door 
with her arm; but her bravery is of no avail. Her arm is 
shattered, and the men troop into the hall. The king leaped 
down into a secret pit, and the plank flew back to its place. 
The assassins left, but soon returned with Robert Stuart, 
who had sold his royal master. Stuart knew the chamber well, 
and having pointed out the secret plank, the king was soon 
discovered. James fought desperately against his foes, but at 
last he was overpowered, and slain by Sir Robert Graeme. three 
other conspirators also falling upon and stabbing him mercilessly 
and murderously. 
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Afterwards, in the death-chapel of the charter-house of Perth, 
ie body of her dead husband. 
She swore that she would not bury her slaughtered lord unt 
all his slayers likewi were dead. 
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The sky leans dumb on the sea, 
Aweary with all its wings 
And oh! the song the sea sings 
Is dark everlastingly. 
Our past is clean forgot 
Our present is and is not 
Our future's a seed-plot, 
And what betwixt them are we ? 
We who say as we go 


‘Strange to think by t he way 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we ae w one day 


The rhythm here is as captivating as Mr. Swi sg eta while the 
burden of the song is deeper than we usu: lly get from the younger 
poet. Alas! who “thought that the day of fallen knowledge would 
come for the singer so soon ? 

I confess that in the first volume published by Mr. Rossetti 
there were occasional passages which I, in common with many 
others, regarded as marring the beauty of his work. But this fact 
could never blind any candid person to the unmistakable genius 
with which the whole were illuminated. It is matter for rejoicing 
that in Mr. Rossetti’s second permanent addition to the tr sasures 
of English poetry there was nothing that one would willingly lose, 
while the poetic power displayed in the various ballads and sonnets 
was fully matured. 

All criticism is necessarily, to a greater or less extent, dogmatic ; 
and in speaking of the qualities of Mr. Rossetti’s genius, one cannot 
altogether escape from this charge. Still, there are peculiarities 
of matter and style in his poetry which may be fairly indicated, 
and which must, indeed, be apparent to the careful reader. The 
first, and perhaps the most predominating, of these qualities is the 
artistic spirit which pervades every part of Mr. Rossetti’s work. 
Had we no knowledge of the fact that the author was also an artist. 
we could not open his poems at any page, and read ten lines, with- 
out being convinced of the fact. He thinks and writes as an artist. 
The strong artistic sense is stamped upon all his conceptions, and 
the colouring is as pronounced as upon the canvas. Another dis- 
tinguishing feature is his thirst after beauty in all its forms. This 
quality, if second, is only second to the former, ok was itself stronger 
in Mr. Rossetti than in most of his brother poets. As to the music 
of his verse, it only requires a little training to awake thoroughly 
to its se ductive charm. If, after the supreme singers of the world, 
we may speak of the imagination of other poets as lofty, then Mr. 
Rossetti was entitled to the epithet. As to his lyric and dramatic 
endowments, even the brief extracts we have been able to give will 
prove that both were equally developed. So much for _ affirma- 
tive side of his genius. Coming to the negative side, we find that 
he had not that intense human fee ling whic h gives poets of different 
calibre, like Shakespeare and Byron, their hold upon all classes of 
men. He was not the poet of the common people as well as of the 
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He dwelt in a sphere removed from thei 
heir aspirations. He did not, like meratl 
ligious and speculative ideas ‘of the time; 
wning, treat human passion with iho itic 
+h spirit to its own sphere ; and certainly 

age occupies a position more distinctly 
\dividualised or more unchallenged, than 
illy assigned to Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
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THE WALLACE OF WALES. 


Part Il. 


AT this stage of Owen Glendower’s career Shakespeare’s ** Henry 
| IV.” opens— 

{ “when, all athwart, there came 
i: A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news 
Whose worst was—that the noble Mortim: 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to figh 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower 

Was by the rude hands of that Welshman taken 
And a thousand of his people butchered : 

it: ; Against whose dead corpse’ there was such misuse, 

Such beastly, shameless transformation 

By these Welshwomen done, as may not be, 
Without much shame, re-told or spoken of.” 





a oe ee, 


The women referred to must have been the camp followers of 
the army, wretched, degraded creatures, who clustered in the wake 
of armies to spoil the dead, and for whose deeds, however vile, no 
military leader of that day could be fairly held responsible. 

The castle and town of Leominster, strongly fortified, and 
frequently, from time to time, stre ngthened to resist those who 
were now its masters, for the second time since the Saxon invasion, 
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The sweet, soft summer air, full of sunshine and beauty, was 
heavily laden with these harsh tumultuous sounds as Henry, 
spreading banners and sounding trumpets, commenced his cam- 
paign against the Welsh. 

He divided his forces into three great armies. One was under 
his own command, one under that ‘of his young warlike son and 
namesake, the Deimos of Wales, and one under na leadership of the 
Earl of Arendal. They were to enter Wales from three opposing 
points, and as he marched towards Bhs teste he sent out pro- 
clamation of pardon for all who, within a given time, submitted 
themselves to his mercy, excepting only some few leaders whose 
names were headed by th: it of Owen Glendower. Some who were 
with Glendower in Leominste1 -+,and who had est: b yr themselves 
on the neighbouring estates, seemed to have availed themselves of 
the offer. — 

Leaving a garrison in Leominster, the Welsh withdrew their 
main body across the marches into Merionethshire, seizing a 
chain of powerful forts; one of the largest and strongest of which, 
Caer Drewyn, Glendower occupied. 

There, high enough to command the most extensive prospect 
over the vi alley of the Dee and that of Edeirnion, overlooking 
impenetrable woods, swift deep rivers, and dangerous morasses 
and bogs, deep valleys and steep hills, high mountains and rocks, 
accessible only to those who, like himself, had been familiar with 
them from boyhood, Glendower watched for the arrival of his 
deadly and powerful enemies, calmly, resolute, watchful, and 
secure. 

A letter from Henry to his Council, written in Anglo-Norman, 


and dated at Worcester, June 8th. 1401. is still preserved 
amongst the Cotton MSS. In it he says: 

“And touching the second matter contained in your sa tt erning our 
going into our said country of Wales, whereon your Opinio 9 h 
MS. is here defective) that understanding that the power of the s s is less 
than it hath been reported, and that the people of our said country of Wales are of 
mean reputation, besides, it seemeth fit to us not to go thither in person.” 


And continues as follows :— 


“We will you to know that whereas before our coming to our aforesaid city of 
Worcester, we had news from day to day from our said country of Wales that our 


said rebels were mustering in great number, and a letter of Owen Glendower (the 
MS. is again defective here) of which we send the copy . . . . . all the roads 
by which they came from all parts. . . . We were informed that the number of 
the said rebels was greater, and that greater peril would arise therefrom if they 
should not be effectually resisted ; and in consideration of that it seemed desirous 
that we should in person oppose them .. . . . for we would not that they 


should enter our kingdom and oppress our subjects to the great discredit of ourselves, 
which God forbid ! 

“ Afterwards, on our arrival at our said city of Worcester, we had more certain news, 
that the said rebels are departed, of whom some have been taken and a om , and 
as for the others we have taken order by the advice of our said constal and of 
other earls, lords, and knights, in whose discretion we have much trust yh they 
would in such case give counsel to our honour.” 


In accordance with this view, Henry halted at Worcester, and 
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marched thence into the north, where, giving Edinburgh up to fire 


and sword, he came back triumphant. Not so his son and the 
Karl of Arundel. Their heavily-armed cavalry and their long 
lines of heavily-laden baggage waggons were so little fitted for 
the cruel warfare of the wild, sterile and mountainous country, 
through which they fought their way, that nothing was acquired, 
and at last the impossibility of obtaining provisions compelled 


oly admitting the position of Glendower 

to be unassailable. As they retreated the active, light-armed, 
quick-footed Welsh skirmishers hung upon their rear, cutting off 
unfortunate stragglers with remorseless vengeance, and availing 


them to return, despon ns 


themselves of superior topographical pretties. to keep up a 
constant apprehensio f that general attack which their leade 
till anxiously avoides 

Swift and vigorous in availing himself of every advantage 
essential to the prolongation of this awful struggle, Glendower 
proceeded sea-ward b1 isty ma es to ttack Carnarvon, that 
famous model strong lof the udal ages, erected by the first 
Edward ; a fortress w h was twelve years a-building, and on 
which still moves ow ider by the stupendous strength, vastness, 
solidity and grandeur ts majestic remains. 

It was then held fo e English by Jevan ap (son of) Meredydd. 
[ts grimly pierced en tled walls of immense height and thicl 
ness, and its turreted ny towers arose at the sea-ward end 
the strongly walled-in tow ‘nvironed on two sides by wate! 
and On the other Cw road, 1eep fosse, it looked as firmly 
hxed and indestructi is the k it was founded upon. And 
when through the s! wy glens and the darkness of thick woods 
the Welsh army can with stealthy rapidity to carry out thei 
desperate project, I Deacon nres on the Marchers’ towel 
signalled their approach, and warned the garrison to prepare fo. 
the assault; no messenger by sea or land made known the Englis] 
retreat, and the con juent freedom of Glendower to sudden! 
change his policy of defence into one of daring and impetuou 
attack. And thus Carnarvon was again beleaguered by the Welsh 
Long, heavy ev cag hills of faggots and stout pavesse, screens 0 
shields of thick tim] to protect the besiegers from the archers, 


were duly prepared for the assault, and from ‘the great ircn beacon 
grate on the Eagle Tower smoke by day and lurid flame by night 
spread the vain alarm over the English borders. “During the siege, 


which ultimately resulted in the capture of Carnarvon, Mer edyd 
died. 

Stimulated by his success in Scotland, and fiercely eager to 
wipe away the disgrace of his humiliation in Wales, Henry deter- 


mined, although the season was crowing late for a campaign i 
a snciabatinies country, where the entire population was in arms, 
to himself head another mighty expedition against Glendower. 
Concentrating all his forces, he prepared for a swift-dealt, finally 
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crushing blow. Marching over the western borders north-ward, 
devastating and destroying as he went, he presently encountered 
such enemies as appalled even the most daring, and drove 
him back, baffled and defeated, without even the chance of a 
battle. Furious storms of wind and rain, dense, rapidly-rising 
mists, which suddenly plunged his tormented and bewildered 
forces into thick darkness, overflowing rivers pay ty out into 
immense lakes, and rendering miles upon miles of bog and moor- 
land utterly impassable, the falling of huge fragments of rock, the 
closing up of mountainous passes by the thunderous rush of 
swollen torrents; all these and other kindred horrors might well 
strike terror into the heart of the notoriously superstitious Lan- 
eastrian leader, who, ** sent bootless home and weather-beaten 
back,” as Shakespeare says, afterwards solemnly avowed his belief 
in magic arts handed down from the Druids having been exercised 
by Gle ndower, whereby the powers of nature had been arrayed 
thus awfully against him. 

The evil news of this fresh disaster, coupled with the loss of a 
fortress which was, if not the strongest and most important, one 
of the most strong and important in the whole land, created new 
consternation in England. “No one,” says is James Mackintosh, 
“who has not diligently perused the series of Henry’s proclama- 
tions, can adequately coneeive the alarm legible in them at the 
victories of the Wels h prince, who held his throne by a more un- 
disputed assent of all his subjects than Henry of Lancaster could 
boast.” 

In the following June, Henry once more essayed the fortune of 
war against the Welsh, and once more disastrously. “ Three 
times,” says Glendower in Shakespeare’s famous play 

‘Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke mad 
Against my power: thrice from the banks of Wy 
And sandy-bottomed Severn, have I sent him 
Bootless home.” 

The defeat of the Scots after their repeated invasion of Eng- 
land by Harry Hotspur at Homildon-hill, near Wooler, in the 
following September, gave a new and far more formidable aspect 
to the war in Wales. . The Percies, who had displaced Richard 
and placed Bolingbroke upon the throne, had been deeply offended 
by Henry’s refusal to permit them to ransom their kinsman, the 
Earl of March, and the haughty demand made by Henry for 
their Scotch prisoners reopened the old wound. Mortimer was 
ransomed, the Scotch prisoners set free, and Henry forbade 
Hotspur to appear at court on peril of being proclaime .d a traitor. 
Readers of Shakespeare will remember Hotspur’ s consequent 
words of repentance and threatening- 


‘7 will lift this down-trod Mortimer 
As high in air as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and cankered Bolingbroke.” 


From that time the conspiracy of the Percies to dethrone Henry 
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was a-foot, and soon after secret messengers made their way into 
the camp of the British prince, proposing that formidable con- 
federacy which was « shed in the bloody struggle of Shrewsbury. 
A solemn league entered into between Mortimer, Percy, 
Glendower, Earl Dor is, the Earl of Worcester, and others. A 
vast army of Scotch English marched to join the Welsh, 
and, if Henry dared vance, battle was to be given. Reaching 
Shrewsbury, a manifesto was published by Hotspur, enumerating 
all the grievances created by Bolingbroke’s tyranny, declaring th« 
intention of the conf to confine his honours to the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and rest the th to its true and rightful hei 
Mortimer. Earl of March, w! id taken to wife one of Owe 


Glendower’s daughte 


While these new owing to fright the distress: 


land, Glendower was t 1dle 

Harlech (bold-ros Castle, in Merionethshire, built upon 
rocky cliff, overhang) de-spreading marsh upon the coast 
near Cardigan bay, st of serious importance; anoth 
ot those Vast buildin \ Kid ward I. had erected LO over-awe 
and keep the Wels! 1) O} To secure this, as well as Ua 
narvon, was part of | v sed plans of the Welsh prin 
to which he was the ing effect. 

The fortress was drangular, with immense towers at 
angles and on eith: ide of the gateway. The perpendicul: 
cliff made it imaccess on the west, where it faced the sea: an 
on the east, or land ie. ep ditch or fosse of prodigior 
width, hewn out of t id guarded with an advance 
bastion and drawbrid Despite its strength, Harlech shared the 
fate of its stronger a irger companion on the north, Carnarvon 
It passed into the possess10ol of the Welsh. From Harlech, lea, Ing 
a garrison for its rete on, Glendower advanced upon the fortifi 
town and castle of A ystwith, also on the coast in Cardiganshir 
It was seated on a iggy eminence projecting into the s 
having been founds yy Richa Strongbow, the Norman con- 
queror of Ireland, and re-built by that mightiest of mighty cast] 
builders in Wales, t] rst Edward. It also fell. 

While Hotspur was awaiting reinforcements from the earl, | 
father, before he mai d onward to meet Glendower, news cam: 
to him im fiery haste. Henry with desperate expedition’ was 
marching to intercept his forces before they could coalesce wit 
the Welsh and the Northumbrian army. In the play Shakespea 
makes Hotspur, with characteristic confidence and impetuosit 
cry 

Let them come; 
They cor ike sacrifices in their trim, 
And to 1 ire-eyed maid of smoky war, 
All hot a leeding, wv we offer them.” 


Delayed by the siege of Abe rystwith and bv heavy rains which 
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had swollen the Severn into a flood, Glendower had no part in the 
dreadful battle that ensued, in which fell of men of note alone 
two thousand two hundred and ninety-one, among them Hotspur 
and nearly all the esquires and gentlemen of Che shire. 

Tradition long pointed out a huge venerable oak tree at 
Shelton, about a mile from Shrewsbury, called “ Glendower’s 
Observatory,” from the 
branches of which it is 
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i said the last king of 
it Wales, advancing with 
fl twelve thousand men, 


witnessed the defeat of 
Hotspur, and effected a 
timely and safe retreat. 
Speed deseribes the 
battle of Shrewsbury as 
the most bloody that had 
been fought in England 
for above one hundred 
years. A modern writer 
says, “Owen Glendower 
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failed. and was denounced 





asa rebel and a traitor ; 

Owen GLENDOWER’S OAK. but had the issue of the 
‘sorry’ fight at Shrewsbury been other than it was; had Hotspur 
so devised and digested and matured his plan of operations, as to 
have enabled Owen with his forces to join heart and hand in that 
hard-fought field; had Bolingbroke and eg son fallen on that 
fatal day, Glendower, instead of lingering among his native 
mountains as a fugitive and a branded felon, bereft of his lands, 
his friends, his children and his wife, w: iting only the blow of 
death to tévininadth his earthly sufferings ; and when that blow 
Guat | fell, leaving behind him no memorial to mark either the time or 
het place of his release, he might have been recognised, even by 
is England, as he was by France, in the character of an independe nt 
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| sovereign, and his people would have celebrated his name as the 

| avenger of his country’s wrongs, the scourge of its oppressors, and 
the restorer of its independence.” 

| But the triumph of Glendower did not decline so rapidly. 

| Retreating into Wales he found his French allies, after devasta- 

j ting the coast of Devonshire, had landed in Pembrokeshire and 

| | destroyed the important fortress of Tenby. Joining them he 

it found Henry in hot pursuit, and beat a retreat into the marshes 

f | and mountains, where, being followed, he turned upon his 

| enemies and inflicted great losses, whereby Henry lost fifty of his 

waggons and the most valuable portion of his baggage. As the 

autumn waned and the winter storms and hurricanes showed signs 


of their approach, Henry was again checked in the midst of his 
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warlike ardour, and finding the rocky passes and roads becoming 
useless and provisions unattainable, he was once more compelled 
perforce to return home. But that which baffled and dis- 
heartened the English was not less distasteful to the French, 
who, growing speedily weary of the hardships and severe trials 
of such desperate warfare in so inhospitable a land, re-embarked, 
and sailed away to Franc 

To such extremity was the king of England now reduced that 
he lacked means for paying and provisioning his troops. The 
sretons had burnt Plymouth, Calais was besieged by the French, 





Tue Barrie Fietp or SHREWSBURY. 


and Glendower retiring to the banks of the Wnion (pronounced 
Qonion ), summoned his first p irliament to meet him at Dolgelly, 
in that building, of which a view will be found on page 21 in the 
last number, one which has since served a variety of purposes, 
amongst others that of a national school, a church, and a theatre, 
of which a Mr. Glover was for several seasons manager. Many 
famous old players too have appeared upon its boards, including 
M: icklin, the Kembles, and Mrs. Siddons, and on more than one 
occasion Owen Glendower, Hotspur, Prince Hal, Falstaff, and 
the rest of the Shakesperian creations in the first part of Henry 


V. have here revived in mimic action the stirring incidents of 
those mighty events with which it was actually, if indirectly, 
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associated. For under its roof, in the year 1404, Owen, in 
the midst of his Parliament, formed an alliance with Charles, 
king of France, by a treaty drawn up in due regal and legal 
form, commencing “ Owinus Dei gratia princeps Wallic,” and 
ending “ Datwm ‘apud Dolquelli, 10 die mensis Maw MCCC. 
quarto et principatiis nostra quarto.” 

The gallant young prince who had fought so valiantly at 
Shrewsbury, being crested Lord-Lieutenant of Wales, once more 
carried the war into that country, at first with small suecess, but 
achieving at last a succession of terrible conquests, which reduced 
the unhappy Welsh to the extreme of desperation. 

His first great victory was won in a Monmouthshire valley near 
(zrosmont, ‘where he encountered a force larger than his own, 
and in a desperate conflict won a signal victory, leaving nearly a 
thousand of his enemies dead on the field and taking its leader, 
Griffin, Owen Glendower’s son, prisoner. He next, after a long 
siege, retook Lampeter Castle, putting its garrison remorselessly 
to the sword. Then, the French having returned in great 
strength, he suffered a temporary check, when the Earl of 
Nevthamberland and Lord ee joined the forces of Glen- 
dower, they being no longer safe in Scotland, where they had 
previously found re fuge. 

A letter from Peince Henry to his father, dated June 26th, 1404, 
says :-— 


“The Welsh have made a deseent on Herefordshire, burning and d g also 
the country with very great force, and with a supply of provision for fifteen days. 
And true it is that they have made very great havoe on the borders of the said 
county. But since my arrival in these parts I have heard of no further damage 
from them. God be thanked! But I am informed for certain that they are as- 
sembled with all their power, and keep themselves together for some important 


object ; and, as it is said, to the said county.” 
In another letter from the prince to his father, dated January 
27th, 1405, he writes :— 


oF am informed for truth | ry divers ot my spies and by the Marchers of t 1s 


county, that Rees Gethyn and other your rebels of his clan, ar making large muster- 
ings of people within the country of Budor, and purpose to enter with their forces 
into the county of Hereford, and the marches round about, in order to lay them 
waste, if they be not resisted. And my very redoubtabl and very sovereign lord 
and father, may it please your highness to know, that the sheriff and sub-sheriff of 


the said county of Hereford, and the greater part of he gentlemen are at present 
in London and in other places of England - so that, on account of their absence, the 
same county is very feeble to resist the malice of the said rebels, if other remedy 
be not in time provided.” 

And again on the following March the prince writes home from 
Hereford, and, in a style which has little in common with the 
unceremonious frankness and heartiness of his Shakesperian 
speeches, refers to the battle of Grosmont already mentioned. 
In another letter of his, written not long after, we read: 


“We were lately informed that Owen Glendower had assembled his forees and 
those of other rebels, his adherents, in great numbers, purposing to commit inroads, 
and in case of resistance to any of his plans, on the part of the English, to come to 
battle with them: and so he boasted to his own people. Wherefore we took our 
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desperate resistance their army was cut to pieces and themselves 
taken prisoners; they were carried to London and there 
executed. 

Soon after Glendower himself suffered a terrible defeat, and 
escaped with difficulty. His famishing troops, carried off by war 
and sickness, grew daily fewer, his friends began to desert hin and 
he was compelled to seek hiding places in the wildest and most 
inaccessible spots where, consti antly changing hiding places and dis- 
guises, he lived the life of a hunted outl: uw, to compass whose death 
all means were legal and commendable. In 1411 we find him 
specially exe mpted from the general pardon of the king. Sut 
still he kept his freedom and defied capture, and in 1412 there is 
a record of his having taken fresh prisoners. David Gam, Glen- 
dower’s brother-in-law, whose bravery in the English cause after- 
wards became conspicuous, sought to win favour with the dominant 
power, whose pardon he had embraced, by assassinating the kins- 
man whom his enemies had so vainly tried to capture. But the 
attempt failed, and Gam was seized and compelled to buy his liberty, 
with the English king’s consent, and a very heavy ransom. 

At Machynlleth, the ‘re is another relic of these wild times, the 
Senate House, in which this one-e yed David Gam, of Brecknock- 
shire and Herefordshire attempted to assassinate Glendower. He 
afterwards fought with Henry V. at Agincourt, and, like other 
Welshmen who were there also, displayed ann, 9 uous valour. 

Another of Owen’s kinsmen, who h: id range 1 himself on the side 
of the oppressors, Howel Sele, Lord of prveeg e near Dolgelly, 
finding him out alone, hunting, sought to slay him with an arrow. 
The shaft was turned aside by the secret armour Glendower wore, 
and the traitor paid the penalty of his cowardly attempt with his 
life. For many years his body was concealed within the hollow of 
an aged oak, where his bones were found. The tree was always 
said to be haunted. It was standing until 1813, and there are 
many drawings of it. To show his daring and the power for 
punishment he still possessed, Glendower laid waste the mansion 
and domain of Nanneau, which long afte mel was in the peaceful 
possession of his descendants. 

In the parish of Llan Gelynin is a cave called Ogof Owam, 
which is still shown as that in which Ednyfed ap Aaron for some 
time securely concealed Glendower when the chase after him was 
at its hottest, and his need most desperate. 

In Corwen is shown, or was shown, the entrance through which 
Glendower passed to his place in the church, which appears to 
have been kept and watchfully guarded while he worshipped. 
Upon the Berwyn mountain behind the church is the mound 
which still bears Glendower’s name, whence, says tradition, = 
once threw a dagger with such force that the impression of i 
remained in the stone it fell upon in the church yard half-an-ine 
deep. Amongst the successors to his estate in this place is still, 
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[ am told, preserved a silver-bound sheath, containing the knife, 

fork and dagger, which he usually carried. It bears his arms 
a lion rampant with thr 2 
curiously engraven flewrs i 


de lis. The handle is of 
black and yellow wood wit! 
silver bands, and the lengt!] 
of the dagger is about seve 
teen inches. Another reli 
of this mighty old Britis! 
= warrior and king is that 
——— == shown in the cut on thi 
page, an old table of large size, which was carefully preserved 
in one of the ancient farm houses on his estate. and had fro 
time immemorial been known as ** Owen Glendower’s table.” 





“We have,” says the Dean of Chester (J. 5. Howson), “no reco) 
of the great Welsh eftain’s personal appearance. The onl 
circumstance of this nd on record is one which is noted ona 
occasion when for a moment his brother’s corpse was supposed t 
be that of the prince himself, and when the mistake was speedil1 


eorrected by observing that in this case there was no wart abi 


the eyebrow.” ‘ 
ee es | : ; 4 

On the Plinlimo: ountain the spot was long pointed out, : 
though it is now forgotten, whereon the young chieftain first unfu » 
ed the banner of revolt amidst those heaps of stones which were sai 


to have been used for beacon fires. summoning the people to arn 

It was from this spot that he marched to sack Montgomery 
uurn Welshpool, and destroy the monastery of Cwm r. 
Welsh ] t] tery of Cwm Hi 


Finding it impossible to effect Glendower’s capture, and 
anxious to put an end to his aggressive expeditions, Henry V\., 
1415, treated with him for a free pardon. Owen was then in 
sixty-first year, and while the negotiations were in progress |! 
died—some say while concealed in his daughter’s house at Crof 
Monington, in Herefordshire, tended by her loving hand and we} 
over as he died; others say in wretchedness, alone and miserabl 
starved to death in Haywood forest, near Hereford; and othe 
say at Scudamore, which is also in Herefordshire. 

Of his place of burial we have no reliable memorial, althoug 
one tradition exists which says his remains rest in the churchyar 
at Monington, and another which affirms that they are stil 
beneath the great window of the south aisle of Bangor cathedral. 

But wherever his grave may be, there rests the ashes of a true, 


high-hearted and noble hero, who lived and died a free man. 
- Though Cok [ mount the valiant repose, 
Their lot shall be lovely-—renown to the dead! 
While harps the hall of the feast shall be strung, 
While re Ery i with snow shall be crowned 
So long by I . bards shall the ir battles be sung’, 






And the irt of the hero shall burn at the sound.” 
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Even though, to change the lines from those of Mrs. Hemans 
to those of the gifted author of Sketches and Legends amid the 
Mountamms of North Wales, Miss J. W. Wilkinson, no longer 
Welsh or English, Scotch or Irish, we combine as truer patriots 
and Britons to rejoice in the fact that 

“ Now, vale and hill are bright with joy and peac 
No echoes startle to the combat’s din: 
The vengeance and the strife of ages cease, 
And plenty reigns around, beneath, within, 
There lurks no danger in the forests old ; 
There gleam no weapons in the distant gler 
Deserted stands each patriot’s rugged hold, 
And flocks he seathless by the wolf’s lorn 

[t will serve to mark the ungenerous and undying hatred with 
which Owen had inspired his baffled enemies (relics of which are 
still traceable ), if I note in conclusion, that even in the year 143] 
the Commons of England besought the Lords to enforce the 
forfeiture of the lands of Owen Glendower, on the ground that 


> 


the pardon extended to his son after the great patriot’s death iad 
not been accepted by his father, pointing out, absurdly enough, as 


a reason for granting their vulture-like desire, that had his father 
been successful, his triumph would have been “to the destruction 
of all English tongue for evermore.” To their honour, be it said, 
the Lords refused the request. 

. WALL. 
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services to Drury Lane, of which Elliston was manager. One of 
the conditions of her engagement was that of not being called 
upon to appear in pantomimes. Nevertheless, on producing 
“ Harlequin and the Flying Chest,” amongst those called by the 
prompter was “ Kitty Stephens.” She protested. Elliston in- 
sisted. She was not engaged to appear in a pantomime. He did 
not wish her to appear in a pantomime, only to sing with the 
chorus at the wings. She preferred paying the fine, and Elliston 
chuckled over the trick he had played her, with characteristic 
delight. 

Amongst Miss Stephens’ numerous admirers were many of high 
rank and great influence, Lord Milton being amongst ed m; and 
it was at one time reported that she had ovde ‘red her wedding dress 
and that he was the favoured swain. The Duke of Devonshire 
was said to have sighed vainly in her train, but however that may 
have been he cert: inly was a very sincere and respectful friend to 
the pretty actress and vocalist. But de ‘spite all attacks upon her 
heart she attained her thirtieth year, and remained single and 
heart-whole, full of gaiety and mirth and always ripe for a little 
harmless fun, yet so guarded in all her actions, that slander never 
once dared to set afloat a rumour to her disadvantage. 

Oxberry, who played with her at Drury Lane, wrote—* Her 
animal spirits completely run away with her. Even while engaged 
in her scenic duties the least thing will provoke her mirth, and I 
have seen her in real distress, font her inclination to risibility 
might be construed into disrespect to her audience.” 

One of the most eccentric of her admirers was a gentleman who 
regularly attended all her metropolitan performances, from the 
year 1815 up to the time when, just previous to her final retire- 
ment into private life, she appeared almost exclusively at concerts 
and oratorios. He generally occupied as nearly as he could, the 
same seat in the the vatre, as near the stage as possible, and was 
always to be found at the stage door when she was passing from it 
to her carriage. Sometimes “he made his appearance before her 
when she was fulfilling provincial engagements, once going even 
as far as Dublin to gaze, and sigh, and look the love he had no 
heart to speak. He would also throw himself in her way when 
she took her walks abroad, keeping her in sight and watchful of 
her every motion, but never speaking. 

Macready, who often performed with her on the stage, talking 
with her after her retirement in the January of 1837, at an acci- 
dental meeting, says in his diary, “‘ We talked very cordially, she 
ain me why I did not sometimes call as | passed, and observ- 

that she had never been so happy as when she was on the 
stage,” and he adds, “ Ah, me! how much I wish I had her 
means of being free from it!” 

On the 19th of April, 1838, she married a widower, George 
Capel Coningsby, fifth Earl of Essex, whose first wife had died on 
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which did the same journey in ten—the deaths of Pitt, Fox, 
Canning, George the Third, George the Fourth, and William thi 
Fourth, the birth of Queen Victoria and all her Royal family. And 
then how strangely in her time, the railwayless London, with its 
solitary million of inhabitants changed into the handsomer, nobler, 
wealthier, healthier, pleasanter, and far far larger London of to- 
day, with its three million five hundred and ninety-seven thousand 
inhabitants! But there !—it would require a volume to note all 
the changes witnessed by the noble lady now at rest, after so long 
a life of virtue and goodness, for both as all “Enchanting Kitty ” 
and as the Countess of Essex, many a promptly generous and 
charitable deed laid up for her in heaven those treasures which 
can only be inherited after death. 
MOUBLEYEW,. 


A SONG OF SUMMER 


SHout! for the re ign of the tyrant is ove 

Down with him! bring him aw: Ly to his earth : 
Under the grass and the. red-blossomed clov 

3ury him deeply, with shout and with mirth. 
Little we loved, but long we bore him ; 

Long did he lord it, and harsh was his sway 
Now no more must we bow before him 

Shout! for the king that comes with May! 


Winter is gone, his reign is over ; 
Who will weep for a tyrant dead ? 
Our new king comes like a fresh young wae 
Summer comes crowned in his lustihead. 
Hail, to him! hail! let music meet him, 
All merry birds shall his welcome sing, 
Forest and field strew lowe rs to greet him 
Hail, to thee, Summer! our king! our king! 


Who eares now for winds that shiver 
The north and the east that shrilled so keen ? 
The warm south-west makes broad leaves quiver, 
What heed we for the blasts that have been ? 
What heed we for the snow-drift chilly, 
_ Or nipping frosts of the lingering Spr ing ? 
Red blows the rose, and white the lily 
Summer is come, our king! our king ! 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 
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Now the great advantages which electricity offers are, first, by 
the entire absence of any products of combustion it enables us to 
breathe pure air, and, secondly, by producing a steady light, it 
enables us to study and read without fatigue; in fact, instances 
have occurred of those who using the electric light have 
found that they have been able to lay aside their spectacles. On 
the other hand it must not be forgotten that there are certain 
objections to the use of electricity. It needs personal supervision, 
and we all hate personal supervision when it has to be exercised 
in our own homes. Its economy, compared with the present means 
of illumination, is still questionable, and though doubtless when 
electricity can be supplied to our homes and used as gas is em- 
ployed now it may be supplied at no greater cost than gas, never- 
theless at the present moment such a supply is not obtainable, 
and we have to deal with the question as we find it. Moreover, 

the employment of electricity is not unaccompanied by danger 
several lives have already been lost in England, and many mor 
in America, by the careless handling of the conductors that convey 
the electricity ; and its liability, when improperly conducted, 
produce heat, and thereby to produce fire, have raised the serious 
attention of the insurance offices, so much so that the premium 
paid by the Crystal Palace authorities, owing to the holding of an 
electrical exhibition there, has been raised to an absurdly exag- 
gerated amount. I hope however, further on, to show that there 
need be no danger whatever with electricity, in fact that the dangers 
attending its installation in houses are considerably less than those 
attendant on gas. I should be very sorry to say one word against 
the employment of gas. It has in its day — good service. But 
I hold that if it be possible to produce in our houses an equally 
efficient light at a similar cost, no one well | hesitate one moment 
to employ electricity instead of gas. ‘The proper function of gas is 
not to produce light, it is to oroduce heat, and the future of gas 
lies in this direction, not only for cooking and manufacturing pur- 
poses but for the production of power in engines, even though 
they be employe -d to generate the electric light. 

It is a curious fact that gas and electricity as illuminant agents 
were born very nearly about the same time, viz., at the commence- 
ment of the present century. It was in the year 1813 that Sir 
Humphrey Davy discovered the voltaic are with the aid of a very 
powerful bi ittery that had been presented to him by the members 
of the Royal Institution, and with which he made several noted 
discoveries. He found when he brought together two pieces of 

‘arbon and gently separated them, that the electric current was 
maintained across the air space separating them in a very brilliant 
flame of fire, which, because it took the form of an arch, was 
called originally the voltaic arch, or subsequently, the voltaic are. 
This voltaic arc remained a scientific curiosity for more than a 
quarter of a century. Its production was difficult and costly, owing 
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several very fine displays of the electric light, but the electric 
light was not then much thought of, and the Loan Exhibition 
itself aie more ridicule than praise. At the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, however, a very different state of affairs occurred. In 
the previous year, 1877, M. Paul Jablochkoff, a distinguished 
Russian officer, startled the whole world by bringing out that 
which is now so well-known as the Jab loc] kof candle. In this 
apparatus he showed how a lamp of compar atively small power 


could be produced by distributing the electric current, and he, in 
fact, maintained twenty candles burning with a very brilliant light 
from one machine. But the principal merit of his invention was 
that he threw aside altogether the complicated mechanism that 
was required in the Foucault and Serrin lamp to maintain the 
carbons apart, at the proper distance, while they consumed 
away, and, by simply separating the two carbons from each 
other by a layer ot plaster of Paris, he simplified the construc- 
tion of the lamp and produced that which burned away very 
much like a candle, and hence gave it its name. lew will forget 
the scare amongst gas shareholders produced by this invention, 


and few of those who visited the Paris Exhibition of 1878 will 
forget the magnificent display made in the Avenue de |’ pera and 
in the Exhibition itself. This exhibition led to th adoption ot 
the system upon the Thames Embankment, which was illuminated 
by it that year and has continued ever since that date to lend a 
charm to this boulevard of London. It is a remarkable fact that 
Paris has not maintained the start it made in 1878, for at the 
present moment the lights in the Avenue de |’Opéra are out, and 
a visitor to Paris has difficulty in finding a display of electric 
lighting anywhere in that city. Another great scare occurred 1 
1879, through some exaggerated reports received through the 
press of Mr. Edison’s doings in America. 

The suecess of the introduction of the electric hioht in Paris 
and the great strides made in the _ practical applications of 
electricity ye to the formation of the Paris Exhibition of 1881, 
and no one who was there will ever torget the magnificent blaze of 
light which was made by the more than 2,000 electric lamps that 
illumin: ited the small space occupied by the Palais de Industrie. 

This magnificent exhibition at Paris has led to the rather weak 
imitation of it at the Crystal Palace, but, nevertheless, though 
the imitation is weak, the Crystal Palace as an electric light show, 
pure and simple, compares most favourably with that held in 
Paris. There were a greater number and a greater variety of 
lamps in Paris, but the building there cannot be compared with 
the Crystal Palace for a display of electric lighting. The graceful 
contour of the building, the light and shade of the luxuriant 
foliage, the sparkling fountains and the brilliant courts emine ntly 
adapt the Crystal Palace for an exhibition of the kind. It is not 
in fact, as was the case in Paris, an exhibition of electric lighting 
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so much as an illustration of the way in which such a building : 
the Crystal Palace ec: e illuminated, ¢.e. it is not so much an exh 
bition of lamps, per se, as an exhibition of systems of illumination 
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them. This brilliant fla s produced by the destruction 
burning of the two es of carbon, and hence the are hight 
be said to produce effects through a species of combust 
On the other hand, the incandescent light is one entirely 
dependent of any combustion or destruction or waste of matt 
Matter is said to | neandescent when it is raised to sucl 
high temperature as to emit rays of light. An incandescent 
is permanent in its character. But both systems of light—the : 


and the incandescent—are due to the intense heat which is produ: 
by the flow of electricitv through poor conductors. There 
many people who imagine that in the electric light we have lig! 
produced without heat ; but there is no known ease where lig! 
and heat are independent of each other. The intensity of light 
is simply due to the intensity of heat, and in the case of the a 
light the heat is produced by the passage of electricity throug] 
such a poor conductor as air; but in the incandescent light tly 
poor conductor is a fine filament of carbon, placed in vacuo 
prevent destruction, which is raised to a high state of temperatu 
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by the electricity flowing through it. It is difficult to say why the 
mere passage of electric ity through such a poor conductor as carbon 
should produce such brilliant effects ; but as it is known that heat 
is simply due to the movement of the particles of a body, and 
that light is due to this motion raised to a very high state of 
intensity, it is easy to conceive that the passage of electricity 
through bodies is accompanied by that tremendous commotion of 
their parts that leads first to heat and then to that brilliant light 
that sheds its rays all around us. Owing to the fact that the are 
light is dependent upon the consumption of the carbon points 
thé it are opposed to each other, it is necessary to devise some 
means to maintain these two carbons (which are usually cylin- 
drical rods of about } inch to 3 inch in diameter) opposed to each 
other at a fixed and regular distance; and hence it is that 
numerous forms of regulators have been devised, based originally 
on Staite’s and Foucault’s plan, and which in the present day are 
known as the Siemens’, the Crompton, the Weston, the Brush, 
the Brockie, the Pilsen, and other regulators. 

Now. Sen light given by one of these regulators depends 
primarily on the quantity of « lectricity that is flowing; and it 
is possible, by so regulating the flow of electricity, to regulate 
the light in any desired proportions. Perhaps the greatest 
light that has yet been seen is that which is occasionally shown 
by the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Company, in the 
winter garde n of the Crystal Palace. There of an evening can 
be seen a Brush regulator, with carbons two inches in diameter, 
which gives a light that is said te be equal to 150,000 
candles. 

This mode of indicating the illuminating power of any lamp 
is a subject very little understood and very much abused. ‘The 
standard light with which all other lights are compared is a 
sperm candle, which burns away 120 grains per hour. Such a 
standard is a very useful unit when we wish to measure an oil 
lamp or a gas burner, and to measure such lights the operation is 
a comparatively simple one. We simply have to find at what 
distance the standard candle and the lamp to be me asured cast 
equal shadows. In that case we deal with lights of the same 
character, emitting the same kind of rays and we are not troubled 
by any interference from colour or from other causes. But when 
we come to use the same standard to measure the electric are, 
which emits rays of a totally different character to a gas lamp, we 
flounder in difficulties. The difficulties are so oreat that —— rent 
observers measuring the same lamp have made it vary in light- 
giving power from 250 to 2,000 candles. I have roposed to 
abandon the standard candle as the unit by which electric lights 
should be measured, and to take instead the amount of illumina- 
tion distributed over a given area, say a square yard. This idea 
has not yet received adoption, though indications are given that 
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believe it to be the best. The lamp consists of afine filament o1 
carbon inserted as part of the electric circuit in a glass globe, 
which has been exhausted of air to the utmost limit of workshop 
skill. A fine, uniform quality of Japanese bamboo has been selec- 
ted as that which gives the finest filament for carbonising. The 
bamboo is cut by special machinery into the required dimensions 
and inserted in a mould, which is pl: iced ina furnace, and raised t 

a very high temperature, and from which the fil: — comes out 


‘shaped and carbonised. Naturally grown vegetable fibre has been 


found to give a more uniform texture than any arti fcially formed 


carbon. The ends are cut flat ay squeezed inside copper ¢ ‘lamps, 
which are then welded together by electro-plating. Th e copper 
clamps are then soldered to pl: itinum leads, that are sealed through 


i 
the glass and are connected to the conductors. Perfect ei 
is obtained by flattening the mass of the tube. through whi the 
fine platinum wires pass, into a solid bar. so as to Toll “its the 


wires and glass together. It is a fortunate thing for the perma- 
nence of the incandescent lamp that the coefficient of « xpansion, 
due to heat, of glass and platinum is practically the same. The 


normal lamp consists of a filament six inches long, which, on 
account of the resistance it offers to the passage of a certain 
current of electricity, gives a light equivalent to sixteen sperm 
candles. The half lamp i is constructed with a carbon filament of 


just half the length and half the resistance, and gives eight 


candles. Other lamps are made with two and four horseshoe 
filaments, so as to increase a light-giving power. ‘The features 
of carbon which render ) highly adaptable for incandescence 
are its electrical sre sth its high refractory character, and its 
stability. The illumination of a filament and its durability are 
functions of the current that passes; the more intense the current 
the higher the temperature, and therefore the brighter the ‘light, 
and the shorter its life. At a temperature of 1,000° carbon 
becomes red, at 2,000° it is white, and the higher the temperature 
the whiter it gets, until fusion takes place. A |: amp of this kind, 
whose carbon is at a temperature of 2,000° gives a light of 
sixteen candles, and will last on an average for 1,000 hours. A 
better light can be obtained by a greater temperature conse- 
quent on a stronger current, but the life of the carbon will be 
proportionately shortened. If it were possib le to find a form of 
carbon or any other material which would be so re fractory that we 
could transmit through it very strong currents of electricity, the in- 
candescent lamp would rival the arc lamp in brilliancy and power. 
The destruction of the carbon in incandescent lamps i is due to a 
very slow transference of carbon in a molecular shower from one 
heel of the horseshoe-shaped e¢arbon to the other heel until a 
break down takes place at the former point. The better the 
vacuum the slower this effect. Certain machines are said to lengthen 
carbons by the use of alternate currents of elec- 
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of the Post Office. They have long recognised the advantage 
which the electric light must have upon the health of their 
telegraphists and clerks, who are frequently more hardly worked 
at night than they are by day; and at Glasgow, Edinburgh and 
London experiments have been inde on various systems w ith the 
view of ultimately adopting that which shall prove itself the most 
efficient for the Department’s purposes. A remarkable installation 
of electric lighting has recently been made on the Holborn Viaduct. 
938 lamps are distributed along the viaduct and on the shops, 
hotels and offices of that important thoroughfare, by the Edison 
Light Co., and are all ht by one machine. It is the most suc- 
ooaafal example of domestic lighting ever atte nw: eg dl. 

One of the most interesting applications of the electric light is 
that to photography. At the: Paris Exhibition, and now daily at 
the ahs al Palace, photographs are taken by the electric light, 
and Mr. Van der W: »yde, who was the first to work in this direction, 
has for a long time been taking portraits by this means in his 
studio in Regent Street. 

The introduction of the electric light in England has been 
unfortunately accompanied by gross ignorance, as might necessarily 
occur in the introduction of any new system; but the ignorance 
displayed by — electric light installers has been of the very worst 
character, for hey have ionored in many instances the plainest 
teachings of al rience. A very marked case took place at the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s seat at Hatfield. Here, bare wires. convey- 
ing the most dangerous currents of electricity, were to 
remain exposed, and a poor workman who incautiously touched a 
wire was struck dead on the spot. Several deaths from similar 

‘auses have taken place both in €ngland and in America, and it is 
perhaps fortunate that they have occurred so early in the history 
of electric lighting, for they have done more than the warnings of 
experienced men to direct the attention of the electric light 
authorities to the danger of the aire they handle. Several 
fires have also taken place, not only in E ngl: and but in Paris, and 
it has been stated (I cannot vouch for the truth of it) that owing 
to four fires having taken place at the Paris Opera House, the 
systems on trial there were ordered out of the place. 

In America the fires have been so frequent that the Board of 
Fire Underwriters there have issued the most stringent rules 
which they insist — being carried out. These rules are worth 
extracting and are as follows :— 

The regulations of the underwriters, embracing the latest revi- 
sions, as adopted at a meeting held January 12th, 1882, are as 
follows :— 





Capacity oF ConpvucToRs. 

For Arc Lights.—The conductor must have a weight per running foot at least 
equal to that of the wire (or parallel group of wires) constituting the main circuit of 
the magnetic regulator of the electrie lamps, or of the armature of the machine 
employed, whichever of these is the largest. 
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of the current passing through the conductor exceeds a certain 
value. Every conductor has certain dimensions which are designed 
for the special purpose that it is intended to but if the 
current flowing through be increased beyond the desire - amount, 
then heat must be generated somewhere. If the current acquire 
an undue amount, then the conductor becomes heated and leads 
to fire ; but if this lead wire be inserted, the lead will fuse away long 
before the copper conductor becomes heated ; the circuit is ruptured, 
the flow of electricity instantly ceases and safety is the result. 

A good deal of attention has been directed to what has been very 
improperly called the “Storage” of electricity. A considerable 
amount of sensation was created by a gentleman, who travelled 
from Paris to Glasgow with what is known as the Faure acecumu- 
lator, which he h: wide d to Sir William Thomson, and from which 
that gentleman was able to extract a considerable quantity of 
electricity. This was brought forward with much sensation, and 
has secured more attention to accumulators (as they are called) 
than they deserve. The parent of electric accumulators is M. Planté, 
who was working at the subject as far back as 1859. Planté pro- 
duced what is properly known as a secondary battery, in which 
two lead plates are opposed to each other in a dil uted solution of 
sulphuric acid. When a current of electricity is made to pass 
through this solution, it covers one of the lead plates with an oxide 
of lead leaving the other plate pure and clean; the result is that 
when the current is withdrawn we have a secondary battery con- 
sisting of a negative plate of peroxide of lead and a positive plate 
of pure lead, and when the two pole s of the battery are brought 
together there is a current of electricity which lasts as long as the 
peroxide continues, but ceases the moment the peroxide has been 
reduced. The forming of this peroxide of lead was a question of 
time, and Planté’s instrument, notwithstanding his long-con- 
tinued, persistent and determined efforts scarcely passed the 
bounds of a scientific toy. But M. Faure, by coating the faces 
with red lead, which is an oxide, consider: ab ly expedited the 
formation of the battery and added materially to its power and to 
its practicability. For certain purposes the Faure accumulator is 
a very useful instrument. It is now daily used on the London, 
Brigh ton and South Coast Railway, in lighting up a Pullman 
train that runs upon that line, but I am no great believer in the 
ultimate value of this instrument for lighting railway trains, 


oD 
because of its weight and dimensions. In the Brighton train there 
are no less than 80 Faure cells, each weighing nearly 100lbs., 
fixed in the guard’s van, which have to be charged at the end of 
each double journey. The Faure battery may, however, prove of 
great utility in acting as a governor to dynamo machines, when 
engines run irregularly and when belts slip, and it also affords a 
very convenient means of enabling electric illumination to be 
maintained at night when our gas or steam engines have ceased to 
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“BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 
By J. H. BAKER HOPKINS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ NIHILISM; OR THE TERROR UNMASK} Dp. * TWO TURNS 


OF THE WHEEL, BTC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SURE DOOM. 


On the first day of Laban’s trial the Court adjourned at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and before eight o’clock in the evening 


a] 
the inhabitants of Kieff were whispering about an attempt of the 
prisoner to shoot Prince Goravitch, and about the discovery of a 


Jew plot to destroy the court-room by an explosion of dynamite. 
Nicholas Podvor, the expert rumour-monger and active dema- 
gogue, besought the Czar of the Streets to come forth to declare 
its loyalty to the Imperial Government and to demonstrate its 
detestation of the Jews. The mob appeared before the Governor’s 
residence, and the Governor came out and spoke to “the dear and 
faithful children of the august and gracious Czar.” He thanked 
them for their patriotic anxiety and care, and he assured them that 
they might return to their homes in the full confidence that the 
official measures of precaution were ample to protect the loyal 
from the murderous designs of traitors. Before the Czar of the 
Streets went home two shops belonging to Jews were wrecked and 
plundered, and next day, when the trial was resumed, there was a 
crowd before the prison shouting “ Long live the Czar! Death to 
traitors! Death to the Jew poisoner! Long live the Czar!’ 

At the commencement of the proceedings Mr. Nokoff com- 
plained of the maltreatment of his client by Prince Goravitch. 

The President—What is that to do with the trial of the prisoner ? 

The Prince.—When I am near a Jew I always spit, as a sanitary 
precaution. 

The judges, jurors, prosecuting officials, and the warders laughed 
at the Prince’s joke. 

A witness was called to prove that Laban was not in Russia at 
the time Verlich swore that he was in communication with him 
at Moscow. 

The President.—The witness Verlich may be mistaken as to 
the date. Many persons cannot well reme mber dates or names. 
But an error as to date does not affect the testimony as to the 
fact. You might as reasonably contend that a man who is mis- 
taken as to the date of his birth has not been born. 

Col. Voloff’s fun was greeted with loud official laughter. 

Mr. Nokoff.—TI prove that the prisoner was not in Russia at the 
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time Verlich swore he saw him in Moscow and talked to him about 





the ie. gps ot pois n. Surely that proves that even if the . 
statement of Verlich is true, as to the facet of a conversation about ! 
the preparation of poison, that the witness is mistaken as to | 
the prisoner being the person who conversed with him. It has . 
always been held by all tribunals that an a/zbz is conclusive evidence, f 
and it is inconceivable it it should not have been so held. ' 
The President.—Yo gue like a lawyer and we reason as men . 
possessed of common sense. I do not think that your skill and | 
eloquence will persuade the Court that an error as to the date, 
which is immaterial, does in any degree impair the value of the 
testimony as to the ma ial and important facts. 
Mr. Bensohn was d, and swore that when examined at the 
Police Bureau he had not stated that the prisoner admitted 
attacking Podvor with oodhound. | 
The President.—Th¢e itness has signed the statement. Per- 
haps Mr. Nokoff you \ prove 1 he was not in Russia whe 
he signed the statement at Kieff. 
Mr. Bensohn.—Sue statement was not on the sheet when | 


signed it. 





The President.— Yi ire liable to be severely punished fo 
charging officials with improper conduct. Insulting an official is 
insulting the delegated majesty of the Czar, and is, therefore, 
treasonable oftence. J Court, however, considering your rela- 
tions to the prisoner will be mercifully blind to your iniquity. 
The more merciful we » the more faithfully do we reflect the 
benign spirit of our august and gracious Master. 

All the officials worshipped the ceiling with their upturned eyes. 

The Procureur.—W not propose to proceed with the charg: 
of inciting the riot, and therefore the evidence of the witness 
Bensohn is superfluous. 

Lydia Bensohn was len called. She was dressed in deep 
mourning and wore a long crape veil. 

Prince Goravitech whispered to Col. Voloff. 

The President.—The witness must raise her veil: masking 
not allowed in a Court of Justice 

Lydia put back the veil and turned her face to where th 
prisoner stood. 

“Lydia, oh my love, my joy, and the light of my life!’ 

Lydia ibtched out r hands towards the prisoner and ex- 
claimed— 

‘Laban, oh my Laban, in life and in death thou art mine and | 
am thine!” 

There was profound silence. Lydia and the prisoner knelt, still 


stretching out their hands towar ls each other. Even the judges 
were affected and could not conceal their emotion. 

“Bah!” said Prince Goravitch speaking to Col. Voloff, ‘ Are 
you fooled by the little theatrical performance ?” 
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The President.—Mr. Nokoff, examine the witness. 

With a calmness that must have cost her a terrible mental and 
physical effort, Lydia answered the questions that were asked by 
Mr. Nokoff. She gave an account of her walk with Laban on the 
night of the riot, and then of her persecution by Prince Goray itch. 

The Prince.—If anyone choses to believe the ridiculous storv of 
a Jew girl against the word of a Prince and a Goravitch let him 
do so. 

The Procureur.—It is unnecessary to ask the witness any 
questions on behalf of the prosecution. Her evidence is alto- 
gether irrelevant. We shall not proceed with the charge of 
inciting to riot, and the relations between the witness and Prince 
Goravitch have nothing whatever to do with the charges of 
treason and attempts to poison. 

Lydia looked for a moment at Laban, veiled her face, and left 
the Court. 

Mr. Nokoff began his speech for the defence by reviewing the 
ease for the prosecution. According to all the known and 
accepted rules of evidence there was, he said, no evidence against 
the prisoner. 

The President.—It is not for the prisoner’s advocate to decide 
whether the evidence is good or bad. As for lawyers’ rules of 
evidence this Court is not bound by them. ‘This is an Imperial 
Court of Justice, vested with unlimited authority as to proce dure 
and the reception or rejection of evidence. ‘This is not a Court of 
Law which has to decide a dispute between subject and subject, 
but a Court to try a charge of treason. Now treason is in the 
nature of war agi ainst the State, and the rules of civil law do not 
apply to it. 

Mr. Nokoff.—But even if a traitor is, in law, without the pale of 
the law of the land, which I deny, still a man not convicted of 
treason cannot be seikloriie’ the pale of the law of the land. 

The President.—You argue as if a traitor were not a traitor 
until he is convicted. A man is a traitor the instant he commits 
an act of treason. I did not say that the prisoner is without the 
pale of the law of the land, but that this Court is not bound by 
the rules of evidence that are observed by a Court which admini- 
sters justice between subject and subject. The testimony that 
you contend is not evidence the Court has received as evidence. 
The verdict will show the judgment of the Court as to the value 
of that evidence. 

Mr. Nokoff dwelt upon the persecution of the Jews, which 
caused a malignant prejudice against the prisoner. 

The President.—The Government is not responsible for the 
consequences of the illwill provoked by the rapacity and bad 
conduct of the Jews. 

Mr. Nokoff.—The Government is under the most solemn 
obligation to protect all its subjects from outrage. If the Govern- 
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ment negle scted that duty it would itself be in peril of outrage, for 
the spirit of lawless violence that now afflicted the Jews was no 
respector of person 0} dignity, and if it were not suppressed it 
might some day assail the Throne. Every patriotic and loyal 
Rassien should deplo e the persecution, and pray that the State 
might in the sight of (rod be guiltless of the shedding of the 
innocent. blood. Tl Jews had in past ages been horribly 
oppressed, and terribly persecuted, but they still survived. 
Though seattered, they are a powerful race, and in the countries 
where they are treated justly they are blessed, and a blessing. 


3ut what had become of the persecutors of the Jews? Fearful 
was the captivity of Babylon. No one to this day could read the 
Psalms that deseribed the agony that the people of Israel then 
endured without profoundest sorrow and sympathy. The people 
of Israel survive, but where is mighty Babylon? There is not a 
more ghastly chapter in story than that which records t 
destruction of Jerusalem. Mighty in that day was Imperia 
Rome, and it was her soldiers who destroyed the Temple, and 
who left not one stone of the Holy City standing upon another, 
and drove a plough over the ruined and desolated streets. The 
Jews have survived that awful carnage and calamity, but the 
Empire of Rome, which was the Empire of the World, is dead. 
The Jews of Russia will survive the present persecution, but if 
the State in any way assents to it, will not the doom of Babylon 
and the doom of Rome befall the Empire of Russia ? 


The President.—The Court requests and directs you to speak 
onlv on the ease before us. 


Mr. Nokoff.—I am persuaded that Laban Menski would not 


have been charged with treason, or, if so charged, would not hav 
been in the least peril of conviction, had it not been for the 
malignity and prejudice engendered by the present persecution of 
his race. Who in this Court will dare assert that he is in n 
degree infected by the epidemic of prejudice? It is with moral 
and political as it is wit] physical plagues. The pestilence that 
ravages the homes of the poor cannot always be kept out of th 
palace. The prejudice that sways the ignorant mob will ofte 
pervert the ee f the cultured intellect. An advocate 


should not express his personal opinion as to the guilt or innocen 
of his client, for he is not a witness or a judge, or a juror, and his 
sole function is to show the weak points of the case for the 
prosecution, and the strong points of the case for the defence 
But my present position is except ional; and since the prisoner has 
in the course of his trial been again and again described as : 
traitor, it is not unseemly for me to declare that I am as sure of 
his innocence as I am of my own. 

The President.—As you are not being tried for treason, Mr. 
Nokoff, the Court will assume you are innocent of the offence 
which is both a crime and a sin. 
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Mr. Nokoff.—If I were being tried on any charge the Court 

ought not to assume that I was guilty. 

The President.—Nonsense. Do you suppose that a benign and 
gracious Government would suffer any man to be accused and 
tried for treason if he were not deemed guilty? The object of 
trial is to give the accused an opportunity of proving his 
innocence, if he is innocent. 

Mr. Nokoff.—That is not the law. 

The President.—It may not be lawyers’ law but it is sense and fact. 

Mr. Nokoff.—I will say then that I am sure the prisoner is as 
guiltless of treason as any one of the judges or jurors whom I am 
addressing. 

The President.—You insult the Court by mentioning it and a 
traitor in the same breath. 

Mr. Nokoft.—If my client is already condemned by the Court 
any further pleading will be in vain. 

The President.—I do not conceal the view 
are willing to hear whatever you think may change the opinion of 
the Court. No truthful man shall be able to say that we denied 
the prisoner the most ample opportunity to attempt to prove that 
he is innocent. 

Mr. Nokoff.—In a Court of Justice naught should prevail but 
the weight of evidence. Are you going to convict the prisoner 
on the evidence that has been presented by the prosecution ? 
Then unawares you will do more harm to the State, you will do 
more to impair the safety of the Throne than a host of avowed 
traitors can do. The power of traitors, even when there is much 
justification for treason, is limited to aiding and furthering the 
self-destruction of the Government. A strong Governmertt can- 
not be overcome by treason, or murdered by traitors ; and when a 
strong Government falls and dies, it is always a case of suicide ; 
and generally, if not always, the self-slaughter of a strong 
Government is an act of folly rather than of moral guilt, because 
it is a deed done under the influence of blinding madness. And 
there is only one weapon with which a strong Government can 
slay itself. A strong Government may be despotic, cruel, oppres- 
sive, and rigorously enforce the most unequal, and therefore the 
most unjust laws, but though such a Government may be sorely 
troubled and harassed, it will not be in peril of ‘dissolution. What 
the strongest Government cannot survive, as all the records of 
history testify, is injustice in the administration of the law. If you, 
representing the majesty and the might of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, unjustly convict that man -- convict him though there is no 
adequate proof of guilt, convict him though every just and un- 
biassed man must and would acquit him, you will do what traitors 
cannot do if the Government is just in its administration of the 
law—you will destroy the foundation of the throne, and make it so 
tottering that it can be destroyed by the mere breath of traitors. 
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means pre-conceive the thrill of awe and sorrow that chills the 
blood and smites the heart with a pang of sharp pain when the 
last moment of life in mortality has just passed away. The fully- 
expected death is a shock almost as great as if the death had 
been sudden and unexpected. 

The Bensohns, whilst waiting for the re-assembling of the 
Court, were not doubtful as to what would be the verdict and the 
sentence, yet it was a period of tormenting suspense. There was 
no hope that the life of Laban would be spared, but until the Court 
had pronounced sentence it was impossible to realise the full 
sorrow and the shock of the doom of death ; and whilst the unavoid- 
able blow was falling it was impossible not to feel a dread shrinking 
from the speedy and inevitable doom, and somehow to be tor- 
tured by the sickly anxiety of most deathly suspense. Lydia and 
her parents were silent, and every minute of waiting was like 
a long year of woe and torment to Lahan’s betrothed. 

It was ten o’clock before the Court re-assembled, and the last 
hour seemed as a lifetime to those who were waiting and 
watching. The Czar of the Streets was impatient and angry, 
because some one had suggested that the delay indicated a doubt 
as to the fate of the prisoner. 

The hooting, the yelling, and the cries for the death of Laban 
were incessant. 

At half-past ten there was a pause in the fearful noise and 
clamour of the mob, and then yells of triumph and delight. 

The benevolent warder came up to the Bensohns. 

‘‘ Jews you are, and, being loyal to the Czar, | ought to care no 
more for you than for ani es, but I am sorry for you. 

The warder spoke in a low voice, and looked about him as he 
did so. Any official who was heard expressing seins for Jews 
might. lose his place and be suspected; and to be suspected is 
to be in peril of Siberia or death. 

“Is the trial over ?” asked Mr. Bensohn. 

“ Have you not heard the cheering of the people? Of course, 
found guilty, and sentence—-death.” 

A sharp, but not loud, ery of pain from Lydia. 

* Let us go home,” said Mrs. Bensohn. 

‘You had better wait until the streets are clear,” said the warder. 

A file of soldiers came into the yard from one of the prison 
entrances. 

“Stand back out of sight. They are taking the prisoner to the 
condemned cells.” 

Above the triumphant yelling of the mob was heard the 
measured tramp of the soldiers on the stone pavement. Also was 
heard the clanging of chains. 

The polished arms of the soldiers gleamed in the rather dimly- 
lighted prison place. 

Suddenly and swiftly Lydia crossed the yard and cried— 
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The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of Romanes and 
two other men at the Black Flag Hospit ul. 

*¢ [ suppose this is our last meeting here,” said Romanes. 

“Yes, the officials are afraid of the public alarm,” replied Bruin, 
‘and so I promised the Governor, in my character of deputy-doctor 
for Lund, to close the hospital in three days, and so great is the 
panic about the black fever, which was, of course, brought into 
Kieff by the Jews, that the building is to be destroyed.’ 

“ Will Lund be here to-night ?” asked Perovitch. 

“ He was to arrive in Kieff this evening and will be here before 
midnight. It will be the last Circle or Council meeting in Kieff 
for a long time to come. Let us drink. Here is some of the 
(rovernor’s brandy. He gave it to me for my own use in the 
Black Flag Hospital.” 

The men sat round the table smoking and drinking brandy and 
water. They talked about the progress of the revolution which 
all agreed had been, and still was, very rapid. 

“The Jew persecution is one of our most successful movements. 
A full three millions of the population who are the natural enemies 
of revolution, are treated as the enemies of the Government. I am 
grateful,” continued Romanes, as he raised his glass, ‘and I drink 
to our allies or rather to our tools, the Imperi: al Government and 
the officials of the Empire.” 

“The Imperial Government,” said Perovitch, “is not only 
alienating and crippling an anti-revolution: iry and loyal race, but 


it is good enough to train a revolutionary force. The mob, or as 
Lund calls it, the Czar of the Streets, is being taught its powe! 
and the fun of bloods shed, and the sweetness of plunder. When it 
has done with the Jew baiting, it will be ready to assail the 


nobility, and when all the supports of the Empire have been 
destroyed the final crash will come.” 

‘“ The mob has a remarkable mania for murder,” said one of the 
company. 

“ Why do you say that?” asked Perovitch. ‘“ Call Podvor the 
Emperor, and the mob his Imperial Majesty’s army, and there is 
nothing remarkable in the mania for murder. What are the few 
scores of persons Podvor has slaughtered, or been the agent for 
slaughtering, compared to the slaughter when a crowned Emperor 
goes to war for territory and glory?” 

‘“ Just what I was lately” saying to Lund,” observed Bruin. 
“The despot who sheds a river of blood is shocked at the little 
pool of blood shed by the Revolution. It is wicked to execute an 
official: it is righteous to execute anyone suspected of being a 
champion of honour, liberty, and right.” 

* And,” said Rowumes, & atheism is spreading throughout 
Europe, and when we get rid of religion, the idea of property and 
the conservative family morality that supports the Throne and 
other institutions will soon be extinguishe a” 
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Bruin then asked Dr. Lund to tell the members of the Circle 
how they were to communicate with him. 

‘A member of the Circle,” said the doctor, “‘ can call on me as 
a patient. The sign will be, pointing to his right ear, when I ask 
what is his complaint. When [I look at his right ear he will point 
to the other ear, saying that left is right.” 

“ Ah!” said Perovitch, “ of all conspirators a doctor is the most 
powerful and the most useful.” 

“ Except,” observed Bruin, “the conspirator whose hand is the 
best liar on earth.” 

“True, Bruin, though I was too modest to suggest the excep- 
tion. But the power of the doctor conspirator is immense. He 
can visit or be visited at all hours without any suspicion being 
excited. He can kill without the least chance of detection. He 
can carry our decrees, placards, and warnings into bedrooms. He 
can procure information that would be withheld from all other 
persons. The Supreme Council should get as many doctors as 
possible to join our Section.” 

e Perovitch, you are not just to the foresight of the Supreme 
Council. There are already many doctors in our Section. Some 
are doctors who have become Nihilists, but not a few of them are 
Nihilists who have become doctors to aid Nihilism. Without the 
doctors how could we do the wonders that amaze the people and 
terrify the officials ? ” 

Perovitch was then directed by Bruin to use his skill as a 
forger for the purpose of still instigating the people to beat the 
Jews, and the Government to connive at the persecution. 

“The officials are so terrified by the reports about the Jew 
poisoning plots, and so anxious to please the power that Lund has 
well named the Czar of the Streets, that we might, at least for a 
time, cease to excite the terror of the officials, but there cannot 
be too much terrorism. An event that has been delayed will take 
place to further alarm the Jews, and as soon as Laban Menski is 
executed, the Jews will be in a position to prove that Paul Verlich, 
that is myself, was a false witness, and that the incriminating 
documents were forged. In order to further incite the Kieff mob 
against the Jews, Nicholas Podvor will be horribly mutilated about 
the face. I undertake the execution of that decree, with aid 
drawn from another Circle, and I shall therefore not trouble the 
Circle with my plan of operations; you will, however, in further- 
ance of the project, to-morrow circulate a report that the Jews 
intend to avenge the condemnation of Menski generally, and espe- 
cially on Podvor.” 

Bruin, assisted by two other members of the Circle, got out the 
type and the printing press and within an hour had ready forty 
copies of the following placard, printed in red ink on black 
bordered paper :— rt 
“The Jews of Kieff will avenge the murder of Laban Menski.” 
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“Be it so, Bruin, but I am weary of the spilling of innocent 
blood.” 

“Who is not? Even the officials may wish that their terror did 
not urge them to shed innocent blood. As I told you before, we 
instigate the killing, or we kill a few innocent persons to save 
myriads from cruel death, or misery that is worse than death. But 
I can excuse your weariness. You have not my cause to curse the 
tyranny against which we are fighting.” 

Bruin took off his coat and opened his shirt front. His chest 
was covered with scars. 


“ My father was executed for no other crime than associating 
with a band of patriots to advocate liberty. I did not conspire, but, 
not warned by my father’s fate, I dared to advocate liberty, and for 
that some zealous officials branded me What word do you sup- 


pose they brande d on my chest ? ” 

“ Traitor.’ 

“ No, Lund, but thief. So revenge stimulates the sense of duty, 
and saves me from weariness in our warfare.” 

“ The warfare must go on, Bruin. On the one side there is 
maddening wrong, and on the other side maddening terror. We 
avenge a fearful legacy of remorseless wrong, sachs he power that 
inherits the heritage of tyranny fears to allow the breath of libe rty 
thet would stay the plague of vengeance and of terrorism.” 

“Have you read history, L und, and yet know not that Tyranny 
must die before Libe rty ean live? And thi it the death of Tyranny 
is always by drowning in a sea of blood ? 

r That may be SO, Bruin. Is it not also true that the reign of 
Liberty won by blcadihed4 is only a brief interregnum between the 
rule of Tyranny and ‘Tyranny ?’ 

“ Remember, Lund, that the dissolution of society, the abolition 
of all authority, the perfect freedom of the individual from all 
control, has never yet been tried.’ 

In the adjoining room there was some tarred wood piled from 
the floor to the ceiling. Bruin took one of the lamps and set fire 
to the pile. 

“Come, Doctor, we must forthwith depart, because the floors have 
been well saturated with oil and spirit, and the fire will burn 
quickly and fiercely.” 

They went out and stood by the black flag-poles at the borders 
of the field until they saw the ‘flames shooting out of the windows 
and through the roof of the building. 

“ Now, Doctor, for some sleep. I will be your guest for to- 
night.” 

Next day it was officially announced that the Black Flag Hos- 
pital had been burnt by official order, to prevent the danger of in- 
fection. The people of Kieff appreciated and applauded the fore- 
sight and paternal-care of the Governor. 


(To be continued.) 
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for its natural beauties alone, picturesque beyond most streams 
though it then was. “Our Floods’ Queen, Thames, for Ships 
and Swans is crowned,” sings Drayton in his famous Sonnet of 
the Rwers. Famous it was, indeed, for the merchant-vessel 
and lighter of commerce ; but more famous still for the low, 
broad-bench barge, with its broidered cushions of state and 
luxurious awning, gliding steadily upwards from the river-gate 
of some princely mansion in the Strand, to the royal demesnes 
of Hampton Court or Windsor. 

For swans the Thames has ever been as famous as St. 
James’s Park for its water-fowl; from the days when ‘Tudor 
sovereigns placed the lives of the former under the especial 
protection of their Crown, and the lazy monarch fed Muscovy 
ducks, with painted widgeon and teal from the unknown East- 
“outlandish fowl,” the gaping public termed them—from his 
own kingly hand. 

“Ens A was the view taken of our great river by the 
foreigner. 

“ We saw so ey Woods and princely Bowers, 
Sweet Fields, brave Palaces, and stately Towers 


So many Gardens dressed with eurious ears 
That Thames with royal Tiber may compare.” 


Thus much to the honour of our river could a German poet, 
from the depths of his honest admiration, bring himself to 
write: and he was not alone in his generous enthusiasm, even 
amongst foreigners. 

The Venetian Ambassador who, in Henry the Eighth’s reign 
praised our scenery, our climate, and our fauna, was especially 
smitten with the beauty of the fair River of Thames, “ wherein, 
truly, it was a fine sight for to behold one or two thousand of 
tame swans afloat.” And so writers of all countries, and in 
all times, have been heard in praise of the Queen of English 
Rivers. But there exist, as we have hinted, other and deeper 
grounds for the love and veneration with which her own citizens 
cherish the sights and memories of their river. To them it is 
the mysterious stream which offered no fording-place to the in- 
vading legions of Julius Cesar; which shielded the panic-stricken 
city from pillage at the hands of Jack Cade’s rabble. It is the 
river up which no hostile fleet could ever venture itself with 
impunity, not when Danish dragon-ships wintered in the Humber, 
or Dutch men-of-war cast anchor in the Medway. 

And, again, in time of peace it was the Thames which har- 
boured in its docks the commerce of all nations; or which 
carried, further inland, the bailiff, with his market-cargo from 
the manor-farm to the nearest country-town. For its sport, too, 
the river was famous, and that within easy reach, unlike the 
present time, of. the heart of the city. The king and his 
courtiers, on palfreys and jennets richly-caparisoned, followed by 
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a mounted train of falconers, each the allotted keeper of a 
noble ger-faleon or goshawk, would often ride with the bright 
sunshine of a winter’s day in a long cavaleade from the Royal 
Mews at Westminster to the sedgy banks of the Thames, and 
cast their mettled hawks upon the circling flight of the long- 
beaked hermit amongst birds. 


The humble fisherman, also. could east his net at will in 
waters teeming wit lordly salmon and golden- sided trout. 
Perchance too, from the monastery of Hyde, or of Shene, a 

9 ‘ 


ruddy-faced, black-browed brother would ply hie primitive angle 
to the destruction of many a vorac lous ay es and return, none the 
less, like his prototype in last ye: Academy, to edify the con- 
vent with a thrilling 1 ’ the es vidi of some giant of the flood. 

And yet the picture has its dark side also. We can read the 


story of rapine, and violence, and cruel wrong, wrought by th 
strong against the ak, in river-side castles, the lairs of 
marauding barons, under Stephen or John. Later still, beneath 


the shadow of the Traitor’s Gate sweeps the Tower wherry, wit! 
its bristling halberds guarding a muffled figure—a gallant rebel 
or unhappy lover—to the dark portal within whose gloom a 
hopeless captivity or a cruel death awaits him. 
Yet for the most part the ene has shown itself 
id 


holiday river. Dance and song jocund mirth have claimed 
a far larger share of its Kiely: than the livery of woe. Let 
us not forget Tay! the merry “ water-poet” of the first 
Charles; the contemporary and ally of Tom Coryat, “ Great 
Britain’s Error and 1 rild’s Mirror.” The former of these 
eccentric bards actu \ nde ok a boyage amusante down 
the Thames in a_ brown-paper rem with stock-fish attached 
to bamboos to serve as paddles. This notable expedition was 
commemorated in 1623 by a small tract known to the curious 
as containing a prai of hemp-seed; a like commendation 

the late matchless Mr. Thomas Coryat; an account of the 
voyage above referred to, and a concluding panegyric on th 


“ famous River of Thames.” 

Sounds of revelry, hushed under the grim tyranny of the 
Saints. swelled forth again at the water-e arnivals of the lat 
Stuarts, and were prolonged into the Augustan age of hail 

Who better than the bard of Twickenham could depict th: 


pleasures of a fashionable river-voyage to the court of Hampton, 
when — 
“Smooth flov vaves ephyrs gently play, 
Belinda s s, and all 1 world is gay.” 


Happy days, not yet quite gone by, if we may judge fron 
the sights and sounds of some of our modern festivals—oudge on 
« catching ” at Marlow, or house-boat flirtations at Henley! 
A royal river, indeed, is this of ours, and one which has 
always earned that title through the especial favour of the Crown. 
R 2 
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THE RIVER OF THAMES. 
Fortunate was it for the citizens of London in days of old that 
their sovereigns loved the field above the flood, and forest hunting- 
lodges, such as Clarendon or Woodstock, more than Windsor or 
Hampton, else they would hardly have been able to claim the 
Thames as so entirely their own river. As it was, many a fair 
mark they paid down for those royal. grants, and many a broad 
noble they dispense d, in later times, to show themselves equal 
to their trust in fins eyes of the Crown, ever watchful to 
resume its control. 

The Lord Admiral and the Corporation were perpet ually at feud 
one with the other, from either side of London Bridge; but, on 


the whole, the City held its ground manfully. ° No claim of 


private rights, in the shape of erecting fish-weirs in the upper 
waters or wharfs lower down the river, had then a chance of being 
tolerated. In the former case, the citizens themselves went forth 
against the rash offenders; and in the latter the courts of law knew 
how to punish encroachments upon the privileges of the Crown. 
Once, indeed, the Thames seemed in = evil case, when the bed 
of the stream was blocked for miles with refuse and sewagy 
from the City; when cattle and crops were swept away by 





floods more disastrous than any even we have known: and \ 


when the Crown, by arbitrary proclamations, and its vassals, by 
plausible encroachments, were in a fair way to work the down- 
fall of the City jurisdiction. Sut all hands worked bravely 
together, and the crisis was past; yet the peril was a near one. 

This danger is now recalled by those who fear for the fate 
of the river in the future. Indeed, it would seem as though 
that oldest inhabitant of the Thames, the honest yet simple- 
minded angler, had at length fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues. He may accustom himself, perhaps, to such amenities 
of navigation as the chaff, or worse still, the wash from a steam- 
launch going at full spec ae nay, even to an incursion of mastiffs 
and jaguars, covered by a brisk cannonade of soda-water bottles 
from the grounds of some churlish recluse. But neither the 
visitor from the distant city, nor even the courteous and hospitable 
owner of the river-side villa, are secure from odious and obsolete 
manorial rights, set forth by unknown claimants, and enforced by 
a sour-visaged keeper and his myrmidons. Still every day the 
evil grows apace, and no man seems able to combat it; for in 
reality he fights against an invisible foe. 

However, those who are versed in these matters predict that 
the storm of public indignation will, ere long, burst upon the evil- 
doers. A powerful association has already been formed, and with 
its records of past grants, backed by the powe rful assistance of 
the Corporation itself, as well as of the rowing and artistic com- 
munities at large, it may be expected to render a good account 
of its enemies. The Thames is, indeed, too sacred to us all that 
we should lightly run the chance of losing any part of it for ever. 


‘ 
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Ir was not unnatural that a good deal both of imterest and 
curiosity should be aroused by the announcement that Messrs. 


Smith, Elder & Co. had published one of the now popular Birth- 
day Books by H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice. The surprising 
thing, however, is that ne writers should have spoken of the 
work as though it were a phenomenon by reason of its authorship; 
forgetting, apparently, at almost every member of the Royal 
Family, from her Majesty downwards, has manifested a taste for 
art in some one of its anches. Of course, it is needless to 
mention the Queen’s literary labours, or the musical compositions 
of the late Prince Consort ; but when one considers the painting 
and sculpture affected by some of the elder princesses, or the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s skill with the violin, it is hardly wonderful that 
another of the same family should develop some artistic talent. 
Why should the m fact of royalty be tacitly assumed to 
debar its possessors fro) he right to the productive faculty’ It 
is not apparent; and, in fact, all the annals of Great Britain show 
that it has never been true of individuals. We need not go back 
to the chants of Ossian, son of Fingal, however strong may he the 
claim of the Dalruadic los, | the unrecorded lays of Sir Tris- 
tram, nor even to our more historical Alfred, with his translation 
of Boethius, and his ve on of the Gospels. Coming down late) 
we may even set aside rather doubtful poetical claim of Coeur 
de Lion, founded upon e provencal ballad which goes by his 
name, and the still m« apocryphal claim to the laurel of Ed- 
ward II., who, by-the-bye, we are now taught to believe was not 
murdered in Berkeley Castle at all. but escaped with life to die a 
holy hermit somewhere in Lombardy, just as Harold Godwinson 
is reputed by some to have escaped from Senlac to end his days 


as a monk at Chester, whatever Edith the Swan-neck may have 
vouched to the contrary. But no one disputes the authenticity 
of Kingdoms are but Cares, of which Horace Walpole spoke so 
strongly, or denies its authorship to that last weak scion of the 
usurping house of Lancaster, Henry VI., in whose memory the 
May-day carol is yet sung on Magdalen Tower. And as for the 
Tudors—bad as they were—they seem to have affected literature 
to a great extent. So far as we knew nothing is attributed to 
penurious Henry VII., probably he was too busy with Empson and 
Dudley to have much time for wooing the muses. And poor mad 
Mary must have had sufficient occupation in brooding over her 
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own and her mother’s wrongs, to say nothing of the demands of 
insane fanaticism, to write sonnet or treatise. But what shall we 
say of her father? That exemplary prince has, at least, made 
himself a name in the world of letters, though comparatively few 
of his compositions are known to survive. Warton vouches for 
the existence, in his own time, of an entire manuscript volume of 
sonnets by Henry VIII., then in the library of the Earl of Eglin- 
toun. What has become of this? The lines addressed to Anne 
Boleyn, and the version of the First Psalm are well-known to all; 
and there may be room for doubt as to the authenticity of the 
madrigal and the other verses still preserved in the library of 
Ripon Minster. But did not the modern Bluebeard win from 
Leo X. the title of Defender of the Faith, because of the 
Assertion of the Seven Sacraments against Martin Luther? And 
what can it matter if some cruel Dryasdusts declare that good old 
Bishop Fisher was the real author, and that his royal master be- 
haved after the manner of the ages euckoo. At any rate 
the following list of serious works may be fairly attributed to bluff 
King Hal, though only the first-name .d is now known to be extant. 
viz. -— De Obriatiains Hominis Institutione,. De Instituenda 
Puhe, Sententiam de Mantuano ( ‘onsilio. De justo in NSeotos 
Bello, A it Introduction to Grammar, A Bool O] Praye rs \( W hich, 
somehow, suggests the hymn-book compiled for the use of 
Lady Whittlesea’s chapel by that sainted woman, Rebecca Lady 
Crawley, née Sharp ), the Preface by the Ang to his Primer. 
and last and most significant, De Potestate Regia contra Papam. 
Who shall say that "Henry VIII. had no thoughts but those of a 
brute beast? As for the wretched boy, Edward VI., so happily 
removed before the hereditary family maladies and vices had much 
time to show themselves actively, he was the reputed author, at 
least, of sundry controversial works, though it is just possible that 
Cranmer and others may have had something to do with the 
actual composition of those treasures of literature. We need not 
dwell upon The Sum of a Conference with the Lord Admural, 
nor upon those charming entries in the gentle youth’s private 
diary, anent the political murder of his uncle, which must so 





greatly endear him to all decent gentlemen! But it is worthy 
of record that Jane Seymour’s son is traditionally reputed to have 
been the author of a comedy, save the mark! anes prejudice 


is against a formal recital of the title, but it may be hinted that 
this described in very plain Saxon a certain female of indifferent 
repute, who resided near the Tower of Babel, or as Thomas 
Ingoldsby has it— 

‘An elderly lady, in Babylon bred, 

Much addicted to flirting and dressing in red.” 
It is, however, doubtful whether his Majesty really committed 
himself to wach a ridiculous performance. ‘There is certainly no 
copy extant. Dekker, as everybody knows, did select the un- 
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sister-kingdom, and speak of that sweet singer, James I. of 
Scotland. Was there ever a nobler poem of its kind than The 
King’s Quhair? It is not much read nowadays, chiefly, in all 
probability, because it is not to be had in a readable form. 
People are frightened—and not unnaturally—at the archaic 
spelling which editors unreasonably retain, and complain, with 
some justice, that they cannot re ad books in which a “w” is 
represented by the cypher of “qu,” whilst all the “y’s” are 
irrationally rendered “z”—a letter which was not in general use 
in King James’s day. Still, every lover of poetry knows the des- 
cription of the imprisoned prince’s first view of Jane Beaufort, 
and the whole of the poem is worthy of rescue from oblivion. 
Take as examples the descriptive landscape which opens Canto V., 
or the appeal to lovers in Canto II. It is greatly to be wished 
that some enterprising publisher would bring out a complete 
edition of the murdered king’s poems in a rational form, for 
there are more of them than are generally known. Setting aside 
such witty burlesques as Peebles to the Play, or Christe’s Kirk 
on the Green, may not one enquire whether, in that m: inuscript 
volume which is known to exist in the Bodleian Library, there is 
nothing more than the exquisite Hymn to " . Virgin, which has 
only, as we believe, been once before printed, in a defunct wee ‘kly 
journal, and of which we append one verse ? 
‘‘( high empress and queen celestial ! 

Princesse eterne and flower immacula 

Our sovereign help when we unto the: 

Hail, Rose intact, Virgin inviolate, 

That with the Father was predestinat« 

To bear the Flower and Maker of us all, 

And with no sin or harm was intimate, 

But virgin pure, clearer than crystal.” 


One need not subscribe to any dogmas to recognise the poetry 
of such lines. Then James V. of Scotland is at least credited 
with that wittiest of songs, The Guberlunzie Man; and so we 
come to his unhappy daughter. Notwithstanding the mental gifts 
of Mary of Scots, there is only one verse, in Latin, which is 
unive rsally accredited to the poor victim of female jealousy, so 


foully done to death at F otheringhay. But that is a gem: 
“Q, Domine Deus, 
Speravi in te! 
O care mi Jesu 
Nune libera me! 
In dura catena, 
In misera peena, 
Desidero te! 
Languendo, gemendo, 
Et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro 
Ut lhberes me! 


There is nothing more to say; but we hope we have shown that it 


is no marvel that a British princess should prove a good artist. 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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A Dovel, 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PeENpER CuUDLIP), 


AUTHOR OF “ DENIS v} “PLAYED ouT,” “ EYRE OF BLENDON,” ETC. 


(CHAPTER XIX. 
MUST HAVE TIME. 


\Virs. TEMPLETON ha ot garbled facts in saying she has see 
Walter Gifford riding with Miss Somerset. 


It has come about thus, that the pair are riding together 
Miss Somerset has en languid, and overcome with ennwz fo 


several days, and Mabel, like the good sister and staunch friend 


she is, suggests horse-exercise, and begs that Walter will order it 


“T’ll order it; but who is to ride with her?” he says. 

os suppose she « get a groom from the same stable fron 
which she gets a horse,” Mabel says, with dignity. Then, 
her desire to see : things straight between these two gets 
the better of her « mnity, and she adds— 

“But surely, Wa ‘- vou will be able to ride with Li 
sometimes? and, I know, she will suit her times to yours.” 

“She had better understand that I am a poor and busy 


man; she had better feel from the first that I have no time fo 
riding for pleasure !” 

Ah, Walter! can she forget that if she had had her way, 
you would have been a poor man no longer, however busy yo 
might be?” 

“We won't speak of that again, Mabel, please !” he says 


“Lily did all that kind, true woman friend could do for 

man; itis my misfortune that I haven’t been able to respond as 
a man would wish to respond to her noble kindness; but if 
riding will give he alth, and my riding with her will give he: 


pleasure, I'll ride with her, of course ; only, don’t you go building 
up a fabric of folly on the slight foundation of my concession.” 

“If you think I wish to interfere—” 

“Oh, nonsense!” he interrupts, wearily; “it’s beyond you 
power to interfere with good effect, or ill effect, now; only, don’ 
you, in a misguidedly good-natured moment, attempt to mak 
Lily think that I am her slave—lover! I hardly know what to 
call the thing I was once. I am only really her friend, 


. 


Mabel; I only really like her; let her understand this.” 
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“You give me a pleasant part to play, and put things into 
my mouth that are pleasant to say,” she says, in an offende d tone : 
but her brother only laughs at her, and tells her that she hugs 
her chains, and finds L ily Somerset’s yoke a light one, through 
love of her. | 

However, out of this conversation comes this result: that Lily 
Somerset hires a hack—the best that is to be hired in Allerton 
Towers, and Walter Gifford rides with her! 

And Lily rides so warily! Warily as she does everything else ; 
doing nothing to attract attention, but still winning it at every 
step “her horse takes; winning it surely, but unwillingly enough 
from Walter Gifford, who wishes she were less winning, or he 
himself less easily won; but still failing to find her faulty, 
and not seeing much cause to condemn himself. 

She has a perfect seat, and as light a hand as ever touched 
the reins. As fortune will have it, too, the horse that has 
been selected for her is one that well displays the graces of her 
rider. A long, lithe, lean-headed mare, with a sweeping stride, 
and with action so swingingly easy, so faultlessly true to time, 
that her rider never swerves by a hair’s-breadth in the saddle, 
whatever the pace may be. Ethel Heatherley has taught Mr. 
Gifford to be a severe critic about horsewomanship, but his 
critical eye and taste fail to discern aught with which he can 
find fault in Lily Somerset’s style of going. Across country, 
where much fencing has to be done, Ethel would probably be in 
a better place than Lily. But as a straight-forward road-ridet 
Miss Somerset is unexcelled in Mr. Gifford’s experience. 

This day he rides through the streets of Allerton Towers with 
her for the first time. Hitherto he has managed to skirt the 
town, and get away into the more secluded lanes that intersect 
this lovely country. But to-day, Lily thwarts him naturally, and 
with apparent undesign, and he has to yield his consent to do 
what is repugnant to him, namely, ride through the principal 
street in which are situated all the best shops. 

He has a presentiment that he will meet Mrs. Templeton or 
Ethel, as soon as Lily says to him- 

“Will you mind passing Turner’s shop this morning; they’re 
doing a dress for me, and I want to tell them that I’ve changed 
my mind about the puffed sleeves.” 

Of course he can do nothing but assent to her proposal, for 
he has no valid reason to assign for died it. At the same 
time, he does heartily regret having expresse da dislike to putted 
sleeves on the previous evening, since Miss Somerset is going 
to make her concession to his taste the occasion of his more 
than possible discomfiture. 

He is nearly passed the peril—that is to say, they have paused 
at Turner’s, Lily has given her orders as to the alteration in 
the sleeves, and they are nearly at the end of the street, when 
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Mrs. Templeton’s Ope i Cal lage Passes them. Ethel. CO Vir. 
Gifford’s intense relief, is bending forward, pencil in hand, 
making an entry in a note-book, which is lying in her lap. But 
Mrs. Templeton’s oie ling blue eyes are all over him and hi 
companion in a moment, and there is a good deal of malicious 


satisfaction in the smile whic! accompanies the little bow s! 
gives him. 
There goes the Vl Man Who has blig ohte ad my life ! he SAYS, 


bitterly, and Lily thi fers to Ethel, savs— 
‘¢T am sorry you have seen her. and more sorry that she didn’ 


see you; it’s hard that all the pain of this chance meeting shou 
fall on you.” 

“She did see me; didn’t you see how she brightened up, a 
bowed to me, as if s had ascended the throne since I s: 
her last. but was st gracious and condescending enough 
remember me; the y will come, I feel sure, when I sh: 
know the full amow f my debt to Mrs. Templeton, and the 
| trust I may be abl lischarge it.” 

‘I thought you w speaking of the daughter at first,” Lil 
Says, gently. Then s goes on magnanimously to speak of h 
rival’s beauty and bi nt grace, and to expatiate on the super! 
way in which Miss Heatherley will wear her rank. 

‘Bless her!” W:;: r says, when Lily pauses. ‘“ Whate 
happens I shall alw: think Ethel the best and sweetest gir 
yn the world. How ther ever came to have such 
daughter is one of : insolved problems: of nature whic! 
almost paralyse the f man.” 

‘* Mrs. Templeton ery Tas inating woman I should think,’ 
Lily says. She can ing herself to utter words of praise 
admiration of Ethel, but that Walter should glide on so fluent! 
in the same strain is rather distasteful to her. 

“Yes, | found her fascinating enough when she saw nothing 
better in view for hi daughte than a marriage with me 5 
when she got in wit! the palace and the st. Just set, and 
signs of weakness on the Bishop’s part, she assumed quite anoth. 


aspect in my eyes; and now the woman is absolutely hateful 
me in spite of her bel O Ethel’s mother.” 

“]T am sorry she is a fair woman with blue eyes; you'll identif 
her qualities with her colour, and unconsciously endow others 
who have the same complexion with them.” 

‘No, Lily, I shall never suspect you of either perfidy or wanton 
cruelty towards me,” he says so heartily that the tears spring into 
Lily’s eyes, and the colour into her face. 

“*] may be eruel to myself, and perfidious to all the rest of th 
world, but I shall never be one or the other to you, Walter,” sh 
says, and he does love her a little for the quiet unwavering way 
in which she persists in continuing fond of him, and continuing 
to show that fondness. 
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Well, it is the old, old story that is being told here. . In most 
marriages there is more love on one side than the other, and in 
most cases the one who loves least is the happiest. 

At any rate, however things are to be with these two peuple in 
the future, they are both very happy in the present (in spite of 
a few retrospectiv e pangs which Walter Gifford feels), when they 
go into the old oak parlour after their ride, and Walter says: 

“Well, Mabel, will you think Lily very rash when I tell you 
that she has consented to take me for better and worse ? and that 
we've made up our minds, that as there is nothing to wait for we 
won't wait for it, but will get the marriage over without delay. 

It need not be told that when she hears this, one of the trio at 
least is unfeignedly happy, with a happiness that is undisturbed 
by back-thought or forethought of any kind. 

The Tre is, as W alter Says, nothing to wait for. additionally there 
is no one to consult saving themselves. And so, before Allerton 

Towers recovers from the gasp of amazement with which it hear 
of the approaching marriage of its popular young surgeon, that 
marriage is an accomplished fact. 

It comes off very quietly at the church of St. Bartholomew’s- 
on-the-Wall, about a fortnight be Ate those grander nuptials, in 
anticipation of which all Allerton Towers is thrillingly expectant, 
are to come off. There is no hitch of any kind, no let or hindrance 
in the proceedings, and Walter Gifford finds himself walking out 
of a secluded church with a wife on his arm, in the most ordinary 
and unexcited way. 

“Ours must be a short wedding-tour, Lily,” he has told her 
beforehand, and so now when he tells her that ** ten days’ leave of 
absence from his work is all he means to take,” she is quite pre- 
pared, and perfectly acquiescent. 

“If you tell me to go straight to my new home and begin our 
life together at once, as we suppose | it will run on for some years, 
I am ready to do it,” she says, cheer fully. and he is sorry for him- 
self that he cannot emulate her tone as he re plies : 

“No, no! the disposition of the first fortnight or so is your 
prerogative, after that you will be sensible enough to remember 
that I am a business-man, and that business must be my first 
consideration.” 

‘J will never forget that J am not the first consideration with 
you, Walter,” she says pathetically, but not at all crossly. And with 
secret pain he admits to himself that she is not, that she never 
can be the first consideration with him. 

From the hour Mrs. Walter Gifford marries, she puts her former 
self in the background in a way that would touch her husband 
with tenderness—if he ever gave a thought to her. But this is a 
thing he rarely does. And when one of these rare periods of 
thoughtfulness for her do occur, she is made so happy by 
observing them, that he can but think she finds her lot all that 
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she can desire, and be well pleased with himself for his share 
making it such a satisfactory one. 

Mr. ‘al Mrs. Walter Gifford go their social ways very quietl 
and unassumingly in Allerton Towers. They are known as peop le 
who are distinctly very well off, if not absolutely very wealthy 
but they are also known as people “ who are not like ly to be 
the palace set,” therefore the upper ten of Allerton Towers abstain 
from calling upon the bride, but do their best to make amend: 
for this omission by talking about her a great deal. 


‘ 


Another current subject of supreme local mterest is the extra- 


ordinary way in which Ethel Heatherley’s marriage is put off 
At first it had been understood to be definitely fixed for the firs 
week in January. Then Mrs. Templeton, her face masked by he 
sweetest smile, her feelings masked by her sweetest manner, has 
announce that the a igements for the wedding cannot be con 
pleted in time, in consequence of the Christmas festivities! Lord 
Monkstown listens to this statement with perfect politeness, ev 
with a semblance of lief, but with a frigidity that is ominous 
and that startles Mrs. Templeton into saying— 

“6 | do assure yo his is me excuse, the motive l assign fo 
deferring the wedd fo short time is a valid and reasonab 
one, you must admit, my dear Lord Monkstown? I have plent 
of energy, but I feel that these Christmas doings will quit 


exhaust it —for a tim 
‘| know that Mrs. T\ mpleton will not let a trifle stand in th 
way of the fulfilment of my wishes—and her own!” he replie 


bowing gravely, and accepts this as a compliment, and is ola 
under cover of it, to s nile herself out of the room before he ea 
say any more on the vexed and perplexing question. 

She goes straight Kthel, and begins in a tone of ang 
complaint that is qi w method in her treatment of hi 
daughter. 

“1 have done my most odious task, Ethel, and put the weddi 
off as you insist; but what I have gone through in doing 
language cannot tell. I am sure Lord Monkstown suspects thi 
he is being played fast and loose with. I can only describe h 





manner as being contemptuously angry, and J have to bear 
brunt of it!” 


“ Mother, dear, I wanted to bear the brunt of it myself. 
you had only done what I begged you to do—let me go 
Lord Monkstown, and tell him that while my heart aches 


horribly at the thought of Walter Gifford having been wearie 
into marrying a girl he doesn’t love, I can’t marry—I’m sure hi 
would have been generous and manly, and have set me free.” 
“Ethel!” Mrs. Templeton says, sharply, “vou'll kill me if 
you break off this match; all my peace in life will go; you don’t 
know —you can’t imagine, how fierce and masterful the Bishop ha a 
been several times al eady about money-matters; but if it comes 
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about, through you, that I have none of my own, and that 
P’'m depe mdent on him, he'll break my heart, and crush my spirit, 
and make me the most unhappy woman in existence ; and this will 
be my daughter’s doing : the work of my own child, for whom I 
have done all that I have done. yen knows my own tastes 
are simple enough. A cottage and a modest competence would 
have supplied all my wants and gr: tified all my desires; but |] 
could not see you growing up without the comforts and luxuries 
to which your birth entitled you; and so, out of my unselfish 
love for you, I grew extravagant ! and this is my reward, that 
you thwart me, and threaten to bring about my ruin!” 

Her mother’s words are very terrible to Ethel, though knowle dge 
of what that mother is, combined with intuition, makes the girl 
more than half suspect that they greatly exaggerate the dangers 
and difficulties by which Mrs. Templeton declares herself to be 
surrounded. Still, the words are very terrible for the daughter 
to listen to, and so, for the sake of soothing the anguish of mind 
which Mrs. Templeton forcibly portrays, Ethel promises afresh 
that, if time is given her, she will eventu: uly fulfil the marriage- 
contract that has been made for her by her mother and Lord 
Monkstown. 

‘But I must have time!” the girl repeats. “Time to get 
accustomed to the thought of Walter’s having been so much 
weaker than I ever thought he could be; he’ll feel it so dreadfully 
himself some day, poor fellow!” she continues, with pathetic 
pity. 

“You will soon get accustomed to the thought that a man for 
whom you once had a high—of whom, I may say, we both had 
the highest opinion—is 2 it’s what most men—indeed, I 
may say, all men—are,” Mrs. Templeton says, resignedly, and 
Ethel waxes impatient. 

“There’s no need for you to take that tone, and pretend you 
once thought highly of Walter, and are disappointed in him 
now ; you know you're pleased at what he has done; you won’t 
let yourself think that I’m cut: to death nearly; don’t treat me 
like a child with a broken toy! 

“My dear Ethel, you have used the words for which I was 
searching my limited vocabulary. That is just what. Mr. Gifford 
has proved himself—a mere toy in a clever, intriguing woman’s 
hands; a mere broken reed for you ever to rely upon; but 
happier days are in store for us all, my darling! And when time 
has been allowed for your—I mean for our—Christmas festivities 
to be got over comfortably, you will reward Lord Monkstown for 
his noble patience, and set your poor mother’s heart at rest? 
Yes, I know you will!’ 

“J will try to; it’s all I’m good for now,” Ethel says, and she 
begins her work of complete and entire self-abnegation this 
evening by looking over, with apparent interest, some plans 
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which the Marquis’s architect has forwarded for the re-building 
of the left wing of the Irish castle, which has fallen into decay 
during the occupation of the present and late lords with their 
families. 

“My grandmother— the most celebrated of all the Marchionesses 


of Monkstown—had her suite of apartments in the left wing, and 
held almost royal state there. Since her time the rooms have 


been practically unused; but they are the grandest in the castle, 
Ethel, and, as such, are well fitted to be specially dedicated to 
the service of the most beautiful mistress the castle has ever 
known.” | 

When Lord Monkstown says this to Ethel, Ethel bends her 
head low over the pla for the restoration of the left wing, 
which are lying on a low table before her. And Fanny comes up, 
and kneels by her side, and whispers to her what a fortunate, 
highly-honoured girl s is in having her comforts and tastes 
aie d by such a man of men as the Marquis, and prays her to 
seem glad and grateful to him!” And lowly as she murmurs 
these words, they are ite audible to Lord Monkstown, who is 
on Ethel’s other side, and they make him think more favourably 


than ever of Fanny Templeton, who is, his Lordship decides, not 
only a most charming woman, but one gifted with a clear under- 
standing, and a profoun and highly-commendatory appreciation 
of him. 


Sut the ‘re is something in Ethel’s outspoken and simple reply 


to Fanny’s whisper which makes him accord the highest place in 
his estimation to his future bride. after all. 


i 

‘ Lord Monkstown uld do the same for any woman he 
was going to marry, Fanny. It’s not so much me—Ethel !—as 
his future wife he’s thinking of; and I’m sure you would not 
wish me to utter a lot of servile thanks, would you, Lord 
Monkstown ? ” 

“No, Ethel,” he says, heartily; “ but Miss Templeton declaims 
the sentiment ‘that if love prompted the thanks, there would be 


be no servility in them.’ ” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MARQUIS MONKSTOWN ASSERTS HIMSELF. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Gifford have been home nearly three 
months, and still the Marquis of Monkstown displays the most 
exemplary patience, and still Ethel Heatherley pleads with her 
mother for ** more time ! ” 

The great conservatory has its sides nearly covered with 
creeping plants of rapid growth by this time, and is as perfect 
in every detail as if it were contemporary with the palace, 
instead of only having been called into existence during the last 
few months, by Mrs. Te mpleton’s magic wand. 
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This same magic wand has been very freely waved over the 


palace and its grounds. 


The appointments of the 


former 


have 


been revised and improved by the exercise of Mrs. Templeton’s 
taste, till the old habitués of the place hardly recognise it under 


its present conditions of elegance and luxury. [t 


been Mrs. Templeton’s misfortune to lack the calculating mind; 


therefore, now, 


when the bills for 
which she has ordained for the greater 
future son-in-law and daughter, come 


all 


this elegance 
olorification ot 
n, Mrs. 


to her surprise and chagrin, that she is utterly unable 


more than half of them. 


That she has, in fact. 


and 


has always 
luxury, 
her noble 


Templeton finds, 


to meet 


already exceeded 


her income, and, saving for any supplies she may wring out of 
the bishop, will be practically penniless for many months to 
come. 

Some of the tradespeople whom she has patronised with 
almost regal liberality knew nothing of, and, consequently, 
suffered nothing through her when she was Mrs. Heatherley. 
These are patient and forbearing, and really quite eager to have 
payment deferred till next year. But others who knew, and 
served, and suffered from the lady’s custom in days of yore are 


not disposed to show her any quarter now. 


Over and over again the y send in 
have ll “ delivered.” 
the bills have 


their bills 


into the fire, 


done this, sl 

the 

will take. 
(ne morn 


delivered to the bishop, 
repeated 
Templeton without endiatetory result. 


effect that 


whither 


perempt 


These 


Orv 


ie tries to forget all about them, little 


maliciously-ingeni US 


ing, 


a whole budget 
each 


for 


m 


which 


of 


them 
containing a 
applications having been made 
they 


their next 


are 


now take 


of asking his lordship for an immediate settlement. 


The sum-total horrifies 
scandalise 
regarded as a mere piece of prettiness 
velvet rim, and planted on a pedestal as a table 
pounds is charged, and a clearly-worded description of 
plate, painted expressly for, and once in 
much of 


items 


him that it is a “ Sévres” 
the possession of, Madame du Barri! 


him. For 


one 


his lordship, and the 
article 


In 


alone “a 


short ‘ 


reminder 
preceded them. 


~ 


reminders that 


she puts 
Having 


suspecting 


the 


consists in its border being of the real Rose du Barri! 
should possess anything that rests its fame on original infamy 1s 


an abomination to him. 


How much more 


is asked to pay six hundred pounds for it! 

In addition to the bitterness of feeling involved in the enforced 
close consideration of these bills, 
they represent, there the is additional bitterness of knowing that 
he must discuss them with his wife, and that she will be un- 
He feels it within him 


and the 


righteously angry with him for doing so. 





direful 


abominable 


notification 


majority 
thing he 
—a china plate 4 
six hundred 


applications 


simultaneously 


to the 
Vrs. 
liberty 


LO 


the 
has 
cecal in a 


of 


informs 


its value 


That he 


when he 


extrava gance 
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less, smiling face is co 
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and condemn her cond 


as fa 


in her graceful, 
properly ! 
Again he dreads, al 
as it stands now, the 
able debts, should co: 
to a certain extent c 
step-mother’s solvenc’ 
But her sense of soci: 
covers that Mrs. Ten 


passl 


In his dreadful doubt 
his step-daughter. I 


Kthel is the one. M 
with so wealthy a ma 
as soon as she is ove} 
her mother honourab! 
dingly he sends for 
hand. 


ais My dear “ he Sa \ 


heseech you. I Wal 
girl, about your mot! 
‘About mother ? ” 
“ Yes, sit down an 
he says, nervously, for 
“ T have been much ] 
-l mays 
travagant than her 
in fact she has run 


mean to see— 


tention of pleasing th 


the bills have been 
pavment.” 
(“ Oh, mother! po 
aloud she only says 
‘And you ?” 
“Cannot meet 


and then she tells h: 
complete the sacrifice. 


“| will come to you again by-and- bye,” 


ne ad Is: 


with her face averte J 


like mother, 
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ve all 
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as the 


them. 
his voice, “ cannot po: 
[ shall be a dishonour: 

“That you shall not 


sibly 


and may 
mother has done; don’t tell Fanny, 
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ird words he may use, she will emplo 


knows now that under that fair, furrow- 
‘ealed av i" of iron and a heart of stone, 
i; He knows that it is his duty to counsel, 
And he knows that she will d fy him 
way, and deter him from doing his duty 


the facts of the 
ving incurred these unjustifi 
to his daughter’s ears. Fanny has bee 
| into a state of quiescence lately, by he 
and actual! ees of spending ready money 
etitude be rampant when she dis- 
‘ton aious and in debt. 
the Bishop bethinks him 
ny one can help him out of this dilemn 
Ethel, on the brink of 
Marquis of 


Cast 


things, that 
t of her h: 


is impr 
and cle Spal ' 


a marriac 
Monkstown, will soon 
bein a position to hel 


rT } 


. brink, in fact 


out of this deplorable difficulty ! Acco) 
thel, and Ethel comes at once, violin 11 
deprecatingly, “ Vo musie this morning 
to speak you very seriously, my dea 
and your marriage.” 
asks, wonderingly. 
et me speak to you comfortably, Ethel, 
does not like the task he has set himselt 
ied and surprised this morning to hear 


'find—that vour mother has been more ex 


hould say than our—cireumstances warrant; 
Ps into debt (with the most amiable in- 

round her, | am sure), and this morning 
t into me with a peremptory demand fo 


mot er!”) the oir] 


oD 


says to herself: but 


mj dear.” one Bishop Says, W ith a sob 1] 
them; and unless I do, Ethel. I. 
in my own cathedral town.” 


meet 
man here 


be through my—through us,” Ethel says, 
self that the time is now ripe for her to 


she says, rising up, then 

‘Don’t tell Fanny, she doesn’ 
hard construction on what 
will you?” 


put a poor 
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“ With all my heart I trust that Fanny may never hear a 
whisper of it,” he says, fervently. 

Then Ethel leaves him to seek her mother, but before she can 
find Mrs. Templeton, that lady has unadvisedly rushed in upon the 
Bishop’s seclusion and her own fate. 

The bills—a long and formidable array of them—are stuck up 
in line against a row of books on the writing-table. She gives 
them a cursory Gnnen gleaning nothing of their contents, and 
says, carelessly :- 

“Am I inopportune? I wanted to consult you about the pro- 
priety of my taking notice of that extremely elegant and lovely 
Mrs. Gifford. I find Lady St. Just has taken her up, and that 
being the case it won’t do for me to stand aloof; but if you’re 
studying these notes with a view of writing a Charge—— a 

“1 am doing so, Mrs. Templeton,” he interrupts, terror hidden 
under his portentous demeanour. “Iam doing so, Mrs. Temple- 
ton, but these notes concern you only, and my Charge will be 
addressed to you only.” 

She nods her head slowly in reply to this exordium, and says, 
pacifically :- 

“ Do rest y ine your labours a little ; I have always felt that you 
concentrate yourself too much on narrowing subjects, you are 
getting into the habit of thinking Allerton Towers the world, and 
yourself the most important person in it; it will be bad for your 
peace of mind in the long run if you do this, really it will.’ 

“1 think, Mrs. Templeton, that you are doing your best to 
make me the person of least—of most miserable and despicable 
account in Allerton Towers,” he says, with an air of bluster that 
does not frighten his wife for an instant. 

“You httle know what I could do when you charge me with 
lessening your status,” she says, throwing her head up in a 
way th: at makes him feel his position of being a step beneath her 
in some way or other, keenly. ‘ What is all this about ?” she 
continues, “ W hy am I greeted i in this undignified manner; what 
has happened to make you forget yourself, and that I am a gentle- 
woman ? ” 

For answer he pushes the bills towards her, and when she has 
gathered them up and glanced at them, she flings them back in 
a heap before him. 

‘“‘ For pity’s sake, for the sake of yourself (since that I fear is the 
strongest appeal I can make to you), don’t try to give me the im- 
pression that you possess the narrow, pettifogging, uneasy, suspi- 
cious spirit, your conduct expresses,” she says, coldly ; “ because a 
lot of ignorant, half-insolvent, insolent. local tradespeople have 
chosen to insult you by displaying unwarrantable distrust of me, 
you assume that I have been guilty of I know not what misde- 
meanour towards you. Understand, my lord, that in directing 
your wrath against me you waste what may be potent in other 



















































places; I ask you once for 


to leave me my ov 
tradespeople, and to defray my own bills; if you refuse to do thi 

| shall leave you bear the brunt of the responsibilities 
insist upon assumin¢ 

* Your tone is dictatorial, and your course an altogether 
practicable one, but you will listen to reason we may still con 
to terms that will involve discredit or dishonour on eith 
side,” he says, and s rephes, coldly, that she “will not list: 
to reason even, unl s couched in conciliatory language. 

But she does not s either crossly or coldly, and 1 
Bishop cannot find s heart to be angry with so pr 
and really amiabl long; accordingly, ag does cou 
his further remonstran nciliatory language, 1 langua 
that is so eonciliat indeed, that Mrs. Templeton rewards hi 
by agreeing with irely as to the enormity of charg 
six hundred pound Si s plaque, made into a tabl 
the aid of huhl al Lo Lev 

i 11] make him Dat “Fg she Says, q uite cordially 9 
shall tell him that d eing genuine in the first pla 
and in the second, t approve of its antececien 
if it is; that six Tebn ill be saved by doing this, and t 
rest of the bills id over, till I draw my half-year 
income in Octobe | 

‘Would’nt it b $3] | you to anticipate a little 
think it would be clear off fives bills at once, 
dear, and it ean n little, whe ether you draw a che 
on your bankers ’ next Octobe 

She looks at hi ree muclesi the suggestion, 
his countenance do y that he is fish Ing for 
real source of her om 

‘* |] dislike anticipating ncome in that way, it really 
too long beforehand, iy bankers would think I had been ter 
extravagant,” she says, gently. 

‘A nd | e xceed oly lislike ( wing money.” The Bist 
nian a fight f his principles, in spite of her grac 
graciousness, “therefore ” he continues, solemnly, “if sy: 
decline to draw your own money in advance, I must make 
effort to raise the n, and this I shall only be enabled 
by encroaching on ' little capital.” 

‘There is no need for you to do it let them wait 
October.” 

But this the Bishop refuses to do, and the poor woman real 
suffers keenly oem remorse, as: she reflects on her inability 
discharge her debts, or to satisfy her husband on the point ot 
why she does not ae so, It is impossible for her to ask 
Marquis of Monkstown to advance the money that he 
promised as the price of her influencing her daughter to acce 
him. It is not only that she shrinks from the humiliation tha 
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is involved in the topic, but that she dreads his lordship be- 
coming acquainted with the full extent of her extravagance. 
Altogether she is in a cleft stick, and her heart has rarely 
been heavier than it is now, as she leaves the Bishop’s library, 
and makes her way to her own boudoir. 


She is sitting by the table, her face buried in her hands, 
thinking over her jewellery, and trying to decide upon what 


she can best spare, that will make most money. . A set of pearls 
would, if disposed of prudently, without an-air of pressure, 
bring such a sum as would go a long way towards freeing 
her from her liabilities. But these pearls she has,.in Lord 
Monkstown’s hearing, promised to give Ethel on her wedding- 
day. 

“T will not rob my child,” she says to herself, * but | 
can’t let the poor Bishop miske a sacrifice for me; I have no 
right to expect it ; ; oh! if Ethel will only be sensible and 
conquer her weakness, and marry at once, I should have no 
scruples about letting Lord Monkstown know of my dilemma. 

Even as she is thinking this, there comes a knock at the door, 
and she calls the smile back to her face, and banishes care 
just in time to give the very man of whom she had been 
thinking—Lord Monkstown himself—a bright greeting. 

His first words make her nervous! Is she to have nothing 
but shocks this day? 

‘ [ have intruded on your privacy in order to speak to you 
on a very serious matter, dear lady,” he says, so gravely that 
she her cheeks paling, and her lips quivering ‘eithe agita 
tion. Can Ethel have been so wrong, so rash, so cruel, as to 
have broken off her engagement ? 

“ Your presence is always a most welcome one to me,” she 
manages to say, and he bows graciously as he seats himself 
opposite to her.” 

“My motive in seeking you this morning is a very serious 
one, Mrs. Templeton ; it is to tell you that it is impossible for 
me any longer to blind myself to the very great repugnance 
your daughter has to the idea of a marriage with me 

“My lord!” is all she can gasp out. This blow is as 
heavy as it is unexpected. That Ethel should break off the 
engagement has been upon the cards all through, but that 
Lord Monkstown should back out of it is incredible ! 

“JT have tried to think it what you flatteringly told me it 
was—girlish timidity veiling real love—” he goes on “I have 
even tried to find satisfaction in the thought that it was stronger 
love'for another man which caused her coldness to me; but the 
truth has forced itself upon me bluntly and cruelly; she actually 
dislikes me now, and if she is compelled to marry me she will 
come to hate me.” 

“ You are wrong, indeed, indeed you are wrong,” Mrs. Temple- 








ton says, brokenly, | 
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with intense earnestness—* your sensi 


Ve patient with my child, and her heart 
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seeing fit to break off the contemplated alliance with Ethel. 
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though Mrs. Templeton had no compunctious scruples about 
selling her daughter, she has many strong ones about taking the 
money, now that she can no longer give what she is justified in 
considering a grand equivalent. 

“ That Grocmuluinces should have brought about such a termi- 
nation as this, is, I beseech you to believe, very grevious to me,” 
Lord atten dex, says, with becoming emotion; and, truthfully 
enough, Mrs. T’empleton avers in reply that it is very grievous to 
her also. 

In very sooth the out-look is a gloomy and sad one for her now. 
Not only will she be compelled to allow the Bishop to pay these 
appalling bills, but she will have to confess her impecuniosity 
worse than this, her absolute and complete pennilessness to him. 
And this, at a time when he will have to learn that her daughte 
will continue to he dependent on him. 

Her position is a miserable one, but to do her justice, now that 
remorse is really awakened in her breast, her chief sorrow is that 
part of her punishment must fall on the husband who has confided 
in her, and the child who has striven to aid and save her. 

‘The poor Bishop! I shall bring him nothing but pain and 
grief,” she says to herself, when Lord Monkstown leaves her, 
and she realises that all hope is indeed over for her, as far 
as he is concerned. Then she goes in search of Ethel to tell 
her that she is released! 


( To he contin 
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“OUR gracious Queen was lately here” 
I kno that, fre nd, as well as you- 
“The sky’s delightful—heavenly clear ” 
I loat/ MOUWr heave n’s eternal blue 
“The Goldenoughs have come in force, 
With ser\ ints, earrlages, of course- 
And Lil, your little crony, 
Is now t] coal of all men’s eves. 
"Twere something if you took the prize 
Away from all Mentone. 


And, if \ d give your coin a chance, 
There’s Monte—if not nice it’s nigh : 
Or, if yo | join the Mazy dance, 
We’ve something for you by-and-by. 
Each girl her easel has and box ; 
They pall t th ighth ouse and the rocks ” 
I fea Ly hearts are stony 


“You'll w h them while you walk the sands: 


Or, when you stroll to hear the bands, 
They'll tell tales of Mentone. 

You mentioned at tI Artists’ Club 
That scenery was your great delight : 


A fair Co mbian tron ‘the Hub’ 
Will show you round from morn till night. 
If matrimonially it end, 
As well it may ‘ Vay heaven forefend! 
| I kno em stop and bony 
““She’s Sense, Sincerity, and Serip, 
S-entials, f you ll take my tip, 
Not common in Mentone. 


Dismiss for once your dismal prose. 
Conceive you how the perfumed breeze 

Comes rustling through cool porticos 
With messages from azure seas ! 

A southern damsel sings without ” 

Some scudi-huntung wench, no doubt— 
. Provincial CaNZOND. 

The world is gay and twenty-one ; 

Old age and sorrow know we none 

In many-tongued Mentone. 
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Ay, many-tongued! Here torn to bits 
[s Tom’s good name by Marie’s knife, 
While Lady Jane confides to Fritz 
The truth of the Contessa’s life. 
And asking, by-the-way, for you 
Here’s Benjamin, that venial Jew ” 
[ owe h im Many Gd pory ; 
Although it’s late, still Cannes or Nice 
Might tempt vy untere ST Oo7 capri C. 
But not this year Mentone. 


LONGFELLOW. 


(Diep Marcu 24TH. 1882. 


Yn 


His life-long song is over and his lyre is left unstrung : 


} T 


The hand is still that waked its chords and silent 
For his earthly task is ended, well and nobly was it don 
He rests for ever from his work, his meed of glory won. 
O! that song has stirred our spirits with a sweet 
Jut we knew not all its sweetness till the singer’ 
Across the wide Atlantic main we feel the spel 
And a hush that falls upon us now the song ha 
A hush, but searce of sadness, for his words ar 
The world will never lose them nor eternity forget ; 
They shall echo down the ages, and his tales shall sti 
By generations yet to come. when the New W orld is old. 
O gentle, noble spirit! who will dare our loss to tell ? 
So much of thee is left us that we will not say “ farewell ; 
When the lives that thou hast brightened and the souls that thou 
hast cheered 
Shall have followed thee to silence, and the 
cleared, 
They may know, but not till then, how fair a gift was given, 


When thou, to shine upon the Earth. was lent to us from Heaven. 
I] 


STANLEY. 
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THE Lancet says:—* We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Jwice whenever and wherever they list. 
Asa rule, Lime-Juice is, particularly during the summer, a for more wholesome drink than any form of 
alcohol. We have subjected the samples of the “ Lime-Frutt-Juice” of the Montserrat Company to full | 
analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. WE HAVE FOUND IT TO BE IN SOUND 
CONDITION, § ENTIRELY FREE FROM ADULTERATION.” 
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